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CALL OF THE PRESENT, No. 3—ONENESS OF GOD AND MAN, 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue Scrence or Unity is the means by which the Present may fulfil 
the end it seeks of a SociaL REoRGANIZATION, where nations and men 
co-work to glorify the earth with industry and art, and worship the Father 
by imitation of his creative bounty. It is the conception of Unity, that 
gives us the test and standard by which we condemn prevailing discords. 
This is the point of view from which, as from a mountain top through 
parting clouds, we look down upon the promised land of order, justice, 
plenty, peace, that spreads beneath us, with plains, and woods, and lakes 
and streams, and countless salutations of welcome. Let us but learn the 
Truth, and Beauty will reflect upon us the brightness of Love. The 
subtle analogies, which, throughout the universe, half hide, half tell their 
secret—the forever recurring correspondencies, which through all forms, 
animate and inanimate, repeat in fluent hieroglyphics the history of man- 
kind,—the profound meanings of nature and humanity, which flash upon 
our mind and vanish like sunbeams through the storm,—the majestic 
visions, which in our moods of highest thought pass before us of the In- 
finite imaged in the finite,—all teach at once our actual ignorance and our 
capacity of true knowledge. Not forever shall this impassable abyss ap- 
pear to sunder the worlds of spirit and of matter; not forever shall we 
be startled by the contrast between the seemingly dead, inert, unfeeling 
machinery of nature,—now grinding humanity to destruction, now peace- 
fully wafting them to success,—and man’s passionate sensitiveness and 
reasonable will. ‘The day will dawn, when the Universe shall show it- 
self warmly alive to us, when Man shall comprehend his office here of 
mediator, and know as well as believe in his privilege of immortal growth. 
Our restless discontent with actual imperfection and confusion, our yearn- 
ing for maturity and progress, spring from the half-formed conception of 
Unity pervading creation, which answers to and embodies the designs of 
the Eternal One. This thought is the pure snow upon the Alpine peaks, 
whence flow the freshets of Reform. 

But whence this thought of Unity? It is an intuition more or less full 
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and bright of the Infinite Ideal. Through every spirit, through humanity, 
through all modes of character, through the series of animated and vege- 
tative existence, through chemical affinities and mineral forms, through the 
grand attractions which compose the universe, through the universe as a 
whole, shine forth in countless numbers, in endless variety, in harmonious 
relations, mutually dependent, fulfilling one another, the Divine Ideas. In 
events and changes intermingling and blending, in tho flux and reflux, the 
currents and tides of creation, in ever new births and deaths, in succes. 
sive generations, each preparing room for its successor, in the universal 
growth, are manifest the Acts of Supreme Power, everlastingly perfecting 
beauty, illimitably diffusing joy. ‘The Past, the Present, are Revelations, 
We live amidst, we form a part of Revelation. The hour and moment 
whose airs we breathe, whose suns warm and enlighten, whose mighty 
forces lift us on their billows, declare the Being of Beings. ‘The tenden- 
cies which stir and quicken material movements, the hopes and longings 
which impel conscious spirits, are prophecies of future fulfilments of the 
Highest Good. The thought of Unity flows into us from all the affections 
of good which God inspires. ‘The One Life which animates the universe 
is Love. 

In every age, in every individual is renewed the awful and glad expe- 
rience, that man communes with the Good, that his well being is in this 
communion, in the reception, the diffusion, the assimilation of Goodness. 
We stand amidst the glories of the external world, where harmonies of 
forms and hues, of sounds and perfumes, pass over our thrilling nerves, 
and call out varied emotions of triumph and sorrow, as the sweeping wind 
draws music from harp-strings. Nature is vocal to us with the words of 
a spirit of rectitude and grace, of sweetness and mercy, commanding us 
not to be abandoned to voluptuous employment, but to share our happi- 
ness, and by courage and wisdom, by patience and hope to cheer our 
brethren, and mould society to finer beauty than material forms can em- 
body. From behind and through nature a smile of benignity prompts us 
to kindness. The earth lies disconsolate until upon her breast she bears 
a worthy race of men, strong and skillful to multiply her wealth, and just 
to use it for one another’s blessing. She blooms and ripens and fades in 
vain, until her fruitfulness is made to minister to the reciprocated affec- 
tions of mankind; her countless tribes of animals enact their pantomime 
in vain until hearts capable of consciousness and choice respond in arti- 
culate words to the general hymn of grateful sympathy. Man fulfils his 
function, only in so far as interpreting the wishes of divine benevolence, 
he appeals to the power of disinterestedness in his fellows, and gives him- 
self up to the universal good. 

Man lives by union with his kind. Isolation is annihilation. He is the 
truest man, who mingles most heartily with his brethren. He is the 
greatest man, who most fully takes up into his character, assimilates, com- 
municates in look, speech, deed, the aspiration of his age and nation, who 
executes their efforts, attains their ends. Man’s peculiar science is con- 
science, a fellow knowledge, a fellow feeling, a conspiring, co-working, 
suffering, enjoying with and for his race. From the tenderness of the 
mother in weary rounds of petty offices, wasting her fresh beauty, and 
sacrificing youthful tastes in fond fore-shadowings of her children’s virtue 
and honor, to the martyr anticipating the hope his time, and dying by 
neglect or outrage, embalming in tears and blood his faith in fuller jus- 
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tice, and bequeathing it to an ungrateful people as a legacy, through all re- 
lations, all grades of action, is manliness proportioned to the quality and 
degree of devoted love. And amidst all confusions of men’s creeds and 
prejudices, all superstitions and bigotries, is the dignity recognised of this 
self abandonment to the commanding charm of goodness. Goodness is 
the heart, the life blood, the nervous fluid of humanity. 

That which we call goodness, call love, is endlessly manifold in the 
forms it wears, the ends it seeks, its modes of manifestation. But one 
element always characterises it. It is the tendency to subordinate the 
parts to the whole, and at the same time to make the whole do exact jus- 
tice to the several parts in their appropriate spheres. Duty, in the last 
analysis, appears to be the principle of Order, of the Orper or Love. 
The very essence of our spiritual being is this law of right. By an in- 
stinct, which is the germ of all affection and will, we feel that our true 
good is one with all good, that in usefulness we find our benefit, in obe- 
dience our freedom, in co-operation our pleasure. A grand consciousness 
possesses us, that we are members of one inconceivably vast organization, 
whose life beats in our pulses, thrills in our nerves, and yet to whose 
healthful symmetry and growth ourconcerted action is vitally necessary. 
Most wonderful and sublime is this command of self-sacrifice with its ac- 
companying promise of self-perfection, which constrains and invites us to 
love, and so be loved again, and in this blending of ourselves with all to 
grow and be immortal. No denial is possible to the justice of this claim 
upon all creatures of Him, whose bliss is in the blessedness of countless 
spirits, co-laboring to multiply joy in the increase of beauty. ‘To make 
self the centre, to be wanting in love, to use others for our particular ends, 
to oppose for private gains the general progress, is to dethrone Good, to 
break the order of heayen, to check the circulations of creation. Self- 
ishness is Satan, the adversary, the evil one, the Father of lies. To per- 
mit its entrance is to become a spirit of darkness, a child of hell. It is 
to die, and in dying to spread destruction. 

The obedient recognition of this Orper or Love is Religion. The 
acknowledgment of its sovereign obligation under lies all mythologies. 
The assurance of the indomitable power of good gives birth to the 
Vishnou and Siva of the Hindoo, the Ormuzd and Ahriman of the Per- 
sian, the contests of Olympus and the Titans, the battles of Michael and 
the Dragon, the fables and dreams of air and earth peopled with warring 
hosts of angels and demons. From everlasting to everlasting peace 
triumphs over confusion, creation spreads its smiling continents upon the 
weltering chaos, beauty covers the wilderness with springing woods and 
trailing vines. This confidence in the ever-present providence of good 
is the master tone of poetry, the key note of music, the charm of art. A 
reverence for its authority is the sanction of all laws and ethics, of all 
policies and manners. Love is the corner and cap stone of nations, the 
hearth and the roof tree of home. It is the ring of betrothal, the clasp of 
friendship, the seal of credit, the crown of courtesy. He who has this 
spirit of duty is born of God. The willing co-operation with all exist- 
ences, with all intelligences is the Liberty of the Sons of God. And 
from Adam, through all his generations, has brightened this hope, like a 
solar system evolving from a nebula of human destiny fulfilled in the Onz- 
NESS OF Man witH Gop. 


But why has this At-one-ment been a hope and not a fact? Whence 
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this actual alienation from goodness? The surprise is ever new, that a 
free intelligence, can be at variance with the Holy One. The creature of 
the All Good a devil, of the All Wise a ruin, of the All Mighty a rebel! 
The necessity of individualizing finite spirits as the very condition to 
make love between them and God, between them and their fellows pos- 
sible, of separating them in order that there may be union, of multiplicity 
of passions and affections as the means of producing sympathy, is the 
only solution we can now conceive of this problem of selfishness. Evil 
is the Sphinx. Wrong is the grandenigma. And Philosophy has always 
shrunk before the mysterious consciousness of opposition to him who is 
the attractive centre, the radiant orb of good. But in vain has Sophistry 
denied the existence of evil, and called it a delusive appearance, pitied 
remorse as insanity, chided the dread of retribution as a want of logic, 
sought to abash conscience by haughty presumption, pronounced the con- 
trast of virtue with vice, love and hate the needed equipoise of positive 
and negative forces, and heard a heightened harmony in the music of the 
spheres from the mingling discords of man’s lawlessness. The ghastly 
wounds, the famished forms, the brutal passions, the vagrant wills of a 
race self-exiled from their native paradise cannot be disguised, nor forgot- 
ten. Not unmeaning have been the holocausts of human victims, the scars 
of self-tormentors, the wasting vigils of penitence, the fakeer’s flinty bed, 
the hermit’s bloody scourge, the monk’s confessional. Not mad have been 
the prophets, with faces wan and thin from fasts, and voices hoarse with 
grief, in robes of sackcloth warning guilty nations. Not deceitful have 
been the historians pictured shows of the tremendous penalties of past in- 
justice. Natures desolations blasting with desert sands and rank jungles 
once populous and cultivated realms, beasts of prey and loathsome reptiles 
lurking and swarming in the ruined piles of palaces and cities, echo man’s 
wail of confession over the suicide of sin. ‘The Spirit in the soul cries, 
with a voice sorrowful and stern, which no mad mirth can drown, no in- 
difference can hush, ‘There is no peace, saith the Good, to the wicked.” 
We fail of well being—squalidness, inefficiency, disappointments deform 
our social and private doings,—because we are ignorant of true order; 
and we are thus ignorant because we are averse to goodness. Only Love 
can truly know Love. Only the single eye can see the light. Man, in 
just the degree that he is selfish, stands here a stranger, blind, helpless, 
with all the forces of creation, all the passions of the Spiritual World ar- 
rayed against him. And he must yield to Good in willing service, or he 
must cease to be. 

The history of the Past is summed up in Religion. Truly the thoughts 
and efforts of sages and saints, prophets and poets, heroes and honest 
workers the earth over, have been turned to this one end of Reconcilia- 
tion, Re-union, the At-One-Ment of God and Man and Nature. The con- 
sciousness of a fatal severance from the Soul of all Good—the aspiration 
to be quickened again with the life which he inspires—the effort faithfully 
to do his present will in patient anticipation of peace and joy, re-appear 
in all ages and nations. We do not estimate Christianity aright, nor do 
justice to providence and Mankind, when we look upon this form of reli- 
gion as something isolated and exceptional. The conviction that good- 
ness is a heavenly birth, a communion with deity, a germ of immortal 
growth, so purely declared by Jesus, has found more or less clear expres- 
sion in every time. The doctrine of the God-Man, which has been the 
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heart of the Christian Church, took the shape it now wears from the piety 
of the whole East. Poetry and history are crowded with sublime fables 
of Gods appearing among men, with human looks, and words and deeds 
glorified by indwelling divinity. The great reality, covered by the faith, 
that the Son of Man was one with the Infinite Father, in whatever degree 
justified by the lofty character and unparrelled claims of the Prophet of 
Nazareth, was the fulfilment of the longings of all holy souls. And just 
so far as it was true of him, that he had abandoned self, and identified his 
existence with his brethren, and given his energies up to universal well 
being, and become a medium for the influx of love, was he a type of 
Humanity transfigured by the glory of God. God can be incarnate upon 
earth only ina Race of Men, each perfect in his degree and sphere, con- 
spiring to receive and diffuse, in endless variety, goodness and wisdom and 
beauty. This great hope of Man, filled with the fulness of God, shall in 
time be actualized. It is the rising sun which shadows upon the morning 
clouds that form of giant symmetry. And from the mountain top the 
heavenly presence shall descend at noontide to bless the waiting earth. 
This acknowledgment of the Inspiration of Goodness as a universal 
experience of mankind, which connects Christianity intimately with the 
aspirings of all ages, shows us the position which this form of religion ac- 
tually occupies in the education of the race. ‘The life of Jesus has been 
a refreshment, a renewal, an infinite encouragement. As when an in- 
valid inhales pure air he rises from his langour with elastic health, so has 
Man breathed in through the devotedness of the Son of Man a renovating 
influence. ‘The heart of Humanity is warmer, its circulations fuller and 
quicker, new hope and vigor pour through its veins. ‘The facts are plain, 
that a godliness, a thirst for perfection, a longing for ideal excellence, a 
capacity of pure affection, a refined sensibility, a tenderness of con- 
science, a power of disinterested heroism, a gentleness and loveliness 
characterise the nations of Christendom, which cannot find their peers 
among even the saintly few of the ancient world. ‘The soul of this great 
man has melted into and mingled with the tides of feeling of the genera- 
tions which have succeeded him, sweetening the bitter sea of selfishness. 
The spiritual world seems nearer, angels of holy thoughts ascending and 
descending to unite man with the invisible and the eternal. The Lord 
comes down more frequently to walk again with Adam in the garden. It 
is no exaggeration, from the effect of nearness and familiarity, which makes 
these modern times appear to us more filled with moral life. A great 
step has been taken in human progress. As when in solemn hours a man 
receives a new and better thought, and consecrates himself to greater 
faithfulness, so mankind through Jesus have pledged themselves anew to 
duty. - We shall go back, shall falter no more. A high view of justic: 
is opened, high visions of prosperity beckon us onward. Especially docs 
the providential timeliness of Christianity impress us, when we consid: : 
the native qualities of the savage races fore-destined to receive it. Their 
independence, haughty courage, chivalrous honor, practical efficicucy, 
rich germs as they were of the free institutions which already have ap- 
peared and are yet more to appear in Christendom, needed the humanising 
power of the gospel of peace to make them fruitful. Beautiful has been 
this marriage of the East and West, of virgin charity with manly vigor. 
And a late posterity alone can fitly tell the virtues and glorious deeds of 
their progeny. Christendom is but entering its prime. It overflows with 
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life. From a deep conviction that kindness and usefulness, the multipli- 
cation and dissemination of good is true worship, as its heart, gush forth 
exhaustless reforms through all the arteries of national and individual en. 
terprise. Industry, Art, Science, Literature, Legislation stimulate each 
other in emulous rivalry to secure the present development of human 
power, the fullest possession of means of culture and joy. ‘Transmitted 
evils do not daunt its courage; partial failures do not chill its hope. It 
diffuses itself. Commerce with fine filaments of confidence is forming as 
by vital processes a new organization of humanity ; and scattered colonies, 
as the nervous ganglions of this growing body, radiate energy and move. 
ment. The faith, the trust, the love each day swelling stronger through. 
out Christendom, are an assurance of a re-united race, made one with God 
and Nature. 

With the reverent and joyful feeling, that Man is not upon this earth 
alone left in his ignorance and feebleness, but that the Infinite Good, the 
Living God, is with him, in him ;—that this present age is not cut off 
from the past, but that the aspiration of ages is even now flowing like sap 
from the root to the uttermost twig of existing society, and quickening even 
in us and through us the fruits and seeds of future triumphs; and that we 
have a part of the common reconciling and atoning work allotted to us, let 
us look upon Religion asit is. Silver-haired Tradition shall lay his trembling 
hands in benediction on our heads ; young Hope shall crown us with gar. 
lands of spring flowers ; and then with sober wisdom let us gird ourselves 
for toil. 

And first of Tradition. How significant is the awakening of zeal, 
which shows itself in the two great branches of the Catholic church, the 
Roman and the Anglican,—significant as a sign of the revival of holiness 
throughout Christendom. And how eloquent are the expressions of this 
faith by such men as Gérres and Schlegel, Newman and Pusey. Never 
in any time have more beautiful expositions of the meaning of a Church 
been given, never more pathetic appeals to the longing of the heart for 
something worthy of devotedness. How sublime is this thought of a 
Spiritual Organization, living from age to age through wide spread nations, 
with a visible manifestation on the earth in outward forms as its body, and 
a moral union with the hosts of the just, orderly related in the eternal 
world, as its mind, and the Living God as its soul. How touching to the 
best feeling is the love, with which this mighty Mother takes to its nurs- 
ing care each infant generation, and by holy rites assimilates the young 
as they mature into itself, and transmits a purifying influence by constant 
inspiration through all occupations and interests. ‘The Church, so repre- 
sented, stands in the position of a perpetual Mediator, forever bringing up 
her children to the Lord, that he may take them in his arms and bless 
them. And the effects which have through eighteen centuries been wrought 
by this guardianship, prove how wisely adapted such ministration is to the 
wants of man. ‘Truly the Church has been a quickening centre of modern 
civilization, a fountain of law and art, of manners and policy. It would 
not be easy to estimate how much of our actual freedom and humanity, 
of our cultivation and prosperity, we owe to her foresight and just ac- 
knowledgment of rights and duties. It is easy to ascribe to the cunning 
and love of power of priests the wonderful sovereignty which this spiritual 
dictator has exerted ; but it is proof of surprising superficiliaty, that these 
critics do not recognise, that only sincere enthusiasm and truth, however 
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adulterated by errors, can give such a hold upon human will. The Chris- 
tian Church has been unquestionably the most dignified institution which 
the earth has seen. ‘The Priesthood through all times and people has ex- 
erted an astonishing sway ; and the universality of the fact is evidence of the 
necessity of such spiritual organizations as the conscience of nations. 
All government is, by the divine authority which originates and preserves 
it, a Theocracy. But no hierarchy has ever existed which, in the depth 
and extent of its influence, can be compared with the Catholic Church. 
Beautiful have been its abbeys in lonely solitudes, clearing the forests, 
smoothing the mountains, nurseries of agricultural skill amidst the desola- 
ting wars of barbarous ages, sanctuaries for the suffering. Beautiful its 
learned cloisters, with students’ lamps shining late in the dark night as a 
beacon to wandering pilgrims, to merchants with loaded trains, to home- 
less exiles, their silent bands of high browed, palid scholars, watching the 
form of Science in the tomb of ignorance, where she lay entranced. 
Beautiful its peaceful armies of charity, subduing evil with works of love 
in the crowded allies and dens of cities, amid the pestilences of disease 
and the fouler pestilence of crime, and carrying the sign of sacrifice 
through nations more barren of virtues than the deserts which harbored 
them. But it is vain to deny that this mighty Banian tree, which has 
spread its boughs and taken root and spread again, is struck with blight. 
In this new spring time it is but putting forth upon its youngest boughs a 
verdure that will exhaust its remaining strength. 

Few movements in the past have seemed so pathetic for their earnest 
hopefulness, yet certain disappointment, as these attempts which German 
and England have made within our day to revive the forms of the ancient 
church. With respect to the men engaged in this effort, impartial on- 
lookers see, that the Spirit of the Age,—which a late writer wittily yet 
blasphemously called the Prince of Darkness, but which all must some- 
time learn through experience is the Spirit of God moving on the face of 
the waters, in ever new creation,—opposes its forces to the renovation of 
these decaying institutions, In vain do devotees seek to complete old 
structures, and study the architecture, rubrics, costumes and attitudes of 
earlier days. Liturgies printed in red letter or blue, prayer books how- 
ever illuminated, utter the voice of buried ages only. They give no ex- 
pression to the more hopeful humanity now pleading in men’s hearts, to the 
voice of the spirit making intercession with groanings which cannot be ut- 
tered, for a reconciliation of all men into one. The mighty pile which is 
now being built for the Bishopric of New York,—mighty to our eyes, though 
it could be stowed away unseen in the wing of some Gothic Cathedral 
reared when believing nations lent their contributions, and successive gene- 
rations labored with one heart to fulfil the design—would be far more elo- 
quent in beauty if less an unfinished ruin. The reality it is meant to 
symbolise no longer exists in this capital of commerce, in this land of 
free industry. ‘There was a time when a mighty tower swelling up from 
among the smoke and narrow streets and crowded dwellings of cities, with 
its chime of silvery bells clear sounding over all their confused voices, 
was a type of a priesthood elevated in wisdom above the-people, set aside 
from the common interests of the world. But the priesthood of to-day are 
men of the people, engaged heart and hand in actual interests. The 
Houses of God, which would symbolise the conscience of this age, cannot 
yet be built. ‘They would not stand in silent loneliness casting the chill of 
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their shadows upon common joys, frowning with closed doors against the 
cares and temptations of week-day multitudes, opening their dim aisles 
for a worship alien from our near experience, their spires pointing upward 
to lead men’s thoughts away from earth, theirevery rite reminding us that 
only in eternity can outcast man find rest, their solemn gloom shrouding 
our necessary labors and kindly pleasures as with a sepulchre. Rather 
would their wide circling walls find room for significant images of humble 
duties, spreading the sanction of approval over industry and recreation, 
over refinement and culture and social endearments,—bright lights, fresh 
flowers, music full of aspiration, and forms where old and middle aged 
and young, scholars and artisans, rich and poor, join hands in token of co. 
operation, announcing that our little globe is now a home for the Good. 

The Church has asserted one great truth, that a Divine Life is the 
source of all good for the Human Race, and that such a life does actually 
animate the existing nations of Christendom. For this thanks to Tra. 
dition. But the Church has committed two great errors, or rather given 
most imperfect expression to two other truths. It has been Ascetic and 
has not acknowledged the beauty of man’s existence in the material world ; 
it has been Exclusive, and given a most inadequate recognition to the fact 
of universal inspiration. It has slighted always, sometimes utterly denied 
Nature and Humanity, and pronounced its anathema upon both as given 
up to Evil. Hence the absolute necessity for past and present protests 
against the Church, for past and preseat changes, which shall be more 
than protests, not negative but positive, true Re-FormaTIoNs. 

Asceticism ends in a revolt of the natural affections to regain their 
rights, and hence hypocrisy alternating with excess. Exclusive claims to 
inspiration end in the assertion of the worth of the individual conscience, 
and hence bigotry alternating with scepticism. These two thoughts sum 
up the history of Protestantism, so far as it has been a denial of the Church. 
But more and more as the fogs clear away from the stormy era of past 
controversies, do we see that Enthusiasm, not Doubt, has been the life of 
the Sects. A conviction of individual inspiration has pervaded all these 
heretics, who one after another have risen to speak the word which lay like 
a burden on their hearts, in the fondly exaggerated hope that this word 
fitly uttered would be-the dawn. Luther’s Justification by faith, Calvin’s 
Doctrine of Grace, the Quaker’s Inner Light, the Baptist’s Regeneration, 
the Methodist’s Perseverance of Saints, the Morality of the Unitarian, the 
Holiness of the Perfectionists, all in different modes teach this one central 
truth that Goodness is the life of God in the Soul. The Sects who have 
relied most upon the Scriptures, have still left their interpretation to the 
Spirit speaking through these inspired writings to the individual con- 
science, or through the individual conscience casting illumination upon the 
written page. ‘The reawakening to this sublime fact of the intimate re- 
lation between each created spirit and the Infinite Father was as inevita- 
ble as it has been momentous in importance. In one sense every human 
being must form his own sect. He may not devolve the trust of judgment 
which is reposed in him. ‘The tree breathes through its thousand leaves. 
Tradition in declaring the Inspiration of the Jewish and Christian Church 
had merged in this doctrine that of the Inspiration of their separate mem- 
bers. And it was God himself, by the still small voice of conscience, 
who reasserted the presence of his majesty to every soul. ‘The Sects are 
justified. According to their time and power they have done well. We 
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need a torch in every hand in this grand marching procession of humanity 
so long as it is night. ‘The day will break, and then these flickering fires 
will pale. 

Equally necessary was it, that the Rationalist should trust partly to in- 
stinctive sympathy with all mankind, partly to the half blind logic of the un- 
derstanding, and maintain that Judaism and Christianity have been only 
brighter centres of a revelation spread over all eras and lands. Through 
the most abject Fetichism and most savage customs, through the rudest 
forms of law, and even inhuman usages, may be seen working the one 
great life of love, leading men’s hearts to adoration, to clanship, to some 
recognition, bright or faint, of a common relationship with the Infinite, 
a common destiny of Progress. Scepticism has been forced by bigotry 
into a false attitude ; its sneer of defiance, against the prejudices and as- 
sumptions, the absurdities and superstitions of past ages, ought to have 
been a smile of gladness, at the prospect of generation after genera- 
tion passing through a discipline which Providence ordained. In our 
day, indeed, scoffs at man’s credulity have given place to tolerant inter- 
pretation of by-gone errors. And the change is proof of heightened wis- 
dom. Doubtless a truly pious age will see, as we do not, that God has 
never been without witnesses of himself amidst the degradations of man’s 
scattered tribes. Human history will at least appear to us as a whole. 
The great law of its development will be comprehended. 

The same tendency which thus led the Rationalist and Eclectic to an 
oftentimes indiscriminate approval of all phases of human opinion, has 
led the ‘Transcendentalist to a liberal estimate of virtue, which repeats 
the words of Peter’s vision, “ Why callest thou any thing that God has 
made common or unclean.” Every instinct of man, says the Transcen- 
dentalist, is holy. Evil is only in disproportion. Give full and harmo. 
nious development to every power. Accept the life which from the un- 
seen and eternal flows by with its river of joy. Dream not of the past, 
fear not for the future. Live now with all thy energies. When the text 
is so true should we be captious, because enthusiasm may lead to efforts 
which prematurely exhaust the spirits—and fastidiousness grown effemi- 
nate may sometimes unfit for toil the worshipper of ideal beauty—or be- 
cause an acknowledgment of all things as good may reverse the estimates 


of popular ethics, consecrating what the world slights, spurning what is: 


thought commendable—or spirituality come by the way of freedom to the 
same asceticism, which the Church commanded as penance. The long- 
ings after perfection which have reappeared in so many forms in this 
generation are the wind flowers of a coming spring. 

Surprising, indeed, on whatever side we look, is the revival of the in- 
dividual consciousness of a living relationship with the All-Good. Our 
literature is every day more deeply tinged with the sense of the myste- 
terious power which animates existence, and governs all events. Atheism 
isa forgotten language. Frivolous tales even, fashionable novels, light 
essays, are filled with a tone of thought which shows how pervading is the 
conviction of spiritual realities. ‘The Poetry of the day has no more 
striking characteristic than a Mysticism which, though dreamy, indicates 
awe of the unseen presence who sanctifies all things. ‘The faith is latent 
inmany hearts, even where unexpressed, that this age, as all others have 
been, is an age of prophecy. And what is most remarkable as a sign of 
the direction which piety is now taking, is the simplicity, homeliness even 
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of the expressions used to convey a sense of the experience that Divine 
Life infuses wisdom and earnestness and peace, inward control, outward 
efficiency ;—that Providence opens and guards the way for willing agents, 
making opportunities, giving permission and encouragement, allottin 
duty and joy toeach hour. ‘There is a simultaneous putting aside of cant, 
The words of the past seem vessels too tarnished wherewith to dip from 
the bubbling spring. ‘There is less of religious phraseology, more em. 
ployment of common words, and familiar associations for holy uses. The 
prim garbs of earlier forms of worship seem too straight, we aspire for a 
freer attitude of prayer and praise. ‘The charm of ordaining hands laid 
upon the minister in consecration, looks superfluous, even officious. The 
Good are recognised as Priests of the order of Melchisedek, and the 
bands of the Levites have lost significance in the advent of these times of 
refreshing from on high. ‘There is less heed of sacred days and seasons 
in the desire for a constant sacrifice of worthy deeds. Character, life 
are the acceptable offerings. Doubtless there is accompanying this 
movement much rude rejection of venerable usages. ‘The feelings are 
shocked, the taste offended by inflated words, which savor of conceit rather 
than of conscience. But beneath these superficial extravagances is in. 
flowing a tide of Righteousness. ‘These follies are but the crest of the 
breaking waves, the spray of the billows against the rocks. ‘There is 
actually present in our generation the thought of Manhood perfected by 
an intimate, childlike intercourse with the Divine Friend, which is as 
confident as humble. Hence the demand for a purity, that shall make 
the whole man, body, mind, and heart, a fit temple for the Holy Spirit. 
Hence the plans for a strict conformity to the Creator’s will made known 
in natural laws, which seek to remodel our habits of labor and rest, of 
bed and board, of study, relaxation, social intercourse and retirement. 
The desire truly is to give up lust and vanity, self-confidence and sloth, to 
feel habitually that affection and thought and power are ever fresh gifts 
from heaven, to break out of restraining fears into glad obedience, and so 
become the willing instruments of the ever living Father. ‘Thanks to 
this party of Hope. It is a mighty truth, which the Spiritualists of our 
day are teaching,—this need to re-form the individual as a condition of all 
reform. Each soul must be inspired perennially, a fountain of living 
water. ‘True it is, that when every man is at one with the Good, then will 
they all be at one with each other.* And so Protestantism, carried to its 
ultimate, brings us to the conception again of the Church of the elect of 
God, spread over all the earth, a Church truly One, Holy and Universal, 
The Communion of the Children of God. 

But how will these hopeful enthusiasts become children of God? No 
solitary soul can ever be truly one with the Father. It needed the inspira- 
tion of ages, it needed the prophetic hope and prayer of a whole people to 
form the soul of Jesus for the influx of the fulness of the spirit. Our 
life is in and through and from our brethren. So long as they are bowed 
down, and sinful, and selfish, will their disease infect us. Wretchedness, 
crime, breed moral miasm. We must remove their misery and strife. 
The fine fibres of sympathy transmit sickness as well as health, hate as 





—— 


* See the admirable and eloquent tract in the last Number of the Present, called the 
Third Dispensation ; which, from both thought and style, must be ascribed to Charles 
Lane. 
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well as love. No man can cut himself off from his race. No one man 
will ever be a true Man, a good Man, till Humanity is true and good. 
Verily it may be said, God speaks as much to us through our fellows, as 
through the depths of our own spirits. Ay! sometimes sweeter words 
of prophecy, deeper breathings of airs from heaven, tones of more celes- 
tial harmony come to us in communion with friends, in communion even 
with the fallen and ruined, than visit us alone. Wonderful is this subtle 
magnetism of human affection. Where two spirits, where many spirits 
love, instantly God is present. And in many a home circle, in many a 
congenial band, in holy interviews, is the miracle of Pentecost renewed, 
day by day, with a crown of light on every brow. ‘Thus the very desire 
of Holiness brings us back to Social Reform as the means to that end. 
A good man lifts us as on angels wings to the mountain elevation where 
he breathes empyreanairs. Hosts of good men surrounding us would kee 

usalways elevated. Noman ever did, no man ever can stand alone. ‘To 
be a Saint I must live with Saints. Our society is our atmosphere. Again, 
when a soul is made at one with him who is Love, instantly it must it- 
self love. And in order that we may grow and receive such visitations of 
the spirit as we are already fit for, it is necessary that we put our thoughts 
of goodness into deeds. ‘The soul breathes through its acts—as the plant 
does through its leaves. So on this side also are we led to social reform 
once again. I must love men with such affection as I have, in order that 
the vessels of the spirit may expand for fuller reception of the divine in- 
fluence. And in the degree of our perfection will be the degree of be- 
nignity, of overflowing kindness. ‘There is sometimes a selfish luxury of 
piety, an excitement of the imagination rather than of the heart, of the 
intellect rather than of the conscience. But true Piety is devotedness to 
Love. Spiritualism, then, if consistent with its law, ends in self-conse- 
cration to the Race, in communion with God through Humanity. ‘Thus 
the Party of Hope have led us to the same result with the Party of Tra- 
dition. We must put away Asceticism, we must put away Exclusiveness. 
We must perfect man’s outward relations and condition; we must unite 
men’s interests and energies. The:Religion of the Present calls us to work 
for Universal Restoration, Universal Reconciliation, the At-One-Ment of 
God and Man and Nature. And this, as in the next number of the Pre- 


sent, there will be an attempt to show, is the Kincpom or Heaven on 
EaRrTH. 





AFFIRMATIONS—sy J. pP. GREAVES. 


The grand change which it is the design of Love to accomplish, is to 
bring the human mind to submit to be refined in essence, instead of a 
reformation in existence, to be made new rather than to have its results 
amended. 


Man is looking for a reformation in existence, while Love is preparing 
a reformation in essence. 

Man can only be elevated by receiving that portion of being which was 
hot generated as earth born being, or in other words by becoming heaven 
born in the love-sphere. 


To an Earth-born-nature a heaven-born-nature must be added to con- 
Stitute happiness in essence. 
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THE HEBREW PROPHETS AND THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL, 


BY PHILIP HARWOOD. 


My subject is Christianity, considered as the closing and crowning point 
of the Hebrew History and Literature ; the last expression of the Hebrew 
mind, the expansion of the ideas and tendencies which distinguished that 
mind into a permanent, world-wide moral influence. This is a subject 
well worthy of our contemplation. History has none moreso. ‘The his. 
tory of this our world, in all its diversities of the grand, the beautiful and 
the wonderful, has no finer spectacle to offer than that of the Hebrew 
mind in its long transition, through many centuries and many revolutions, 
from Abraham to Christ, and through Christ into the general mind of hu. 
manity. ‘The student of history, and of mind as revealed in history, can. 
not well set himself a nobler task than that of tracing the stream of the 
great Hebrew ideas ; that stream rising in the fountain of the patriarchal 
life and times, in the green pastures and still waters where those shepherd. 
kings led their flocks and pitched their tents, raising altars to the Lord, 
holding divine promises in trust for a remote posterity, and dying in the 
faith of their fulfilment ; then lost for a while in Egyptian darkness, to 
burst forth again at his bidding who brought water out of the stones of the 
desert, and flow on in the deep though narrow channel of Mosaic institu: 
tion ; then, in the stormy time that came after Moses, roaring and rushing, 
wildly, yet not unmusically, over rock and precipice—devastating, yet 
purifying, and in the end fertilizing—washing out from the land the abom. 
inations of Moloch and Baal, and making it a sort of Holy Land; then, 
when that work was done, widening into a broad, bright, right royal river, 
with kings’ palaces and a Solomon’s temple reflected in its depths, and 
the sweet songs of the son of Jesse blending with the music of its flow; 
later, branching out into two lesser streams, of which the one is soon 
choked up, and we see it no more—and the other, after joining for a while 
the waters of Babylon, again turns off into a channel of its own, in which 
it flows slowly and sullenly, almost to stagnation—till a brook of living 
water trickles gently down into it from the hills of Galilee, gradually 
widening and deepening, joined by ten thousand streamlets, from the east, 
and the west, and the north, and the south—and on it flows, unhasting, 
unresting, to the “sea of life and love unknown, without a bottom and 
without a shore.” There is nothing more wonderful in all the history of 
mind, and of the institutions that embody and express mind, than the way 
in which Judaism expanded into Christianity, and, through Christianity, 
into a great world-power, an element of the general human mind ; the 
narrowest of faiths into the most comprehensive ; the most exclusive into 
the most generous; the most intensely local and national into the most 
purely and profoundly spiritual ;—and yet the whole done so gently and 
naturally, that it is difficult to note the steps of the transition. 

All this seems, on a first view, wonderful enough—this energy of growth 
in a religion apparently so fixed and form-bound as Judaism. Yet, if we 
look nearer, we shall find many things about Judaism that mark it out as 
a progressive faith. Its sturdy and strenuous Monotheism was one ele- 
ment of progression, a seminal power of intellectual and moral growth. 
The idea of the One is absolute, infinite, commensurate with the All of 
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known truth and appreciated beauty. It is not restricted, hedged round 
by any external boundary. Gods many and lords many limit, contradict, 
conflict with one another ; do not fill out the mind: the One, because one, 
is infinite. ‘This has no limiting barrier but in the narrowness of intellect 
for the time being. It grows as intellect grows; re-adapts itself per- 
petually to men’s enlarged intelligence and purified morality; takes up 
into itself the best and most advanced ideas belonging to each successive 
stage of mental progress. Mind cannot get beyond it; cannot rise above 
it; cannot leave it behind, as it leaves other things behind. The idea is 
a simple one, as all very great things are simple ; and, because simple, is 
capable of taking many forms, putting on and putting off one external 
garb after another, without loss of identity. It is a philosophical idea, 
that of one God: it accords with and expresses that unity of law and 
tendency which philosophy increasingly recognizes in all things visible 
and invisible. ‘The idea is every way a growing one. And, accordingly, 
it did grow in the Hebrew mind : as that mind advanced, it kept pace with 
its advance, until, in the course of ages, it became so changed that one 
has some difficulty in knowing it for the same. The family God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, grew into the national God of Israel; 
and the national God of Israel into the God of all nations, Creator of the 
heavens and the earth, who calleth all the stars by their names: and the 
God of the prophets grew into the God of Christ; the Creator into the 
Father, the equal Father of all. The change was immense, but there 
was no breach of continuity: it all grew up from one root, and in virtue 
of one organic power. The progress of the Hebrew mind was all in one 
line; the God of Paul at Athens grew, in natural gradation, out of the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

And not only was Judaism progressive in virtue of the one great truth 
on which it was based—progression was further and more specially pro- 
vided for in the Mosaic institution of the order of Prophets. ‘This is one 
of the finest things in Judaism; one of the distinctest expressions of high 
capacious power in the Jewish lawgiver. ‘That noble-hearted man sought 
no barren, solitary glory for himself; had no desire to monopolize the 
leadership of Israel: his heart’s prayer was, ‘‘ Would to God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets.”” He hoped and believed—he knew that 
there would always be men in Israel moved by the spirit that moved him ; 
he knew that from time to time God would raise up to them a prophet, 
from among their brethren, like unto him. He desired this ; foresaw this, 
as the natural result of his institutions, and of the ideas expressed by those 
institutions. Nay, he saw, or might have seen, that at any rate a people 
at that point of mental advancement must and would have some sort of 
prophets, soothsayers, diviners, expositors of futurity and invisibility. 
And he provided accordingly for the wise and wholesome direction of this 
immense spiritual power: he laid down two or three simple rules by 
which the true prophet might be known from the false, the divine seer 
from the knavish and quackish pretender. If a prophet should arise, 
speaking in the name of false gods, or speaking presumptuously, in the 
name of Jehovah, things falsified by the event—that prophet was to die: 
this high power was not to be perverted for the introduction of idolatry, 
nor abused to terrify and delude the popular mind with random prognosti- 
cations of evil. But within these limits the spirit of prophecy was left 
free. The true man, speaking out of a true heart, rebuking national de- 
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generacy, reviving national despondency, denouncing God’s judgments 
upon national sins, recalling Israel to the law and the God of Moses— 
such a one was the “ prophet like unto Moses, to be heard in all things.” 
It was an arrangement of singular wisdom; of wisdom and simplicity. 
It consecrated moral power with divine authority, patriotism with reli- 
gion; it was a standing invitation to Truth and Right, through all ages, 
to come forward in God’s name and say whatever they had to say, freely 
and fearlessly, in the hearing of prince, priest, and people.* 

This was the Mosaic institution of the order of Prophets. There was 
no specification of tribe, caste or condition: any man, with the spirit of 
Israel’s God in him, at any time or in any place, might step forward and 
give forth the inspirations of the deity within him, the oracles of the inner 
sanctuary, the word of the Lord that had come to him, with all the power 
and majesty of “ Thus saith Jehovah.” Nothing was forbidden but the 
going astray after false gods, and the vulgar soothsaying folly that risks 
minute predictions of remote and contingent events. Never was a wiser 
provision made by a legislator for sustaining a free and powerful national 
life. As Moses created an hereditary priesthood to guard the externali- 
ties of rite and ceremony (a thing that might well be left to the hereditary 
principle), the other part of his work, the moral influence that he desired 
to form and perpetuate, was entrusted to a quite different agency, more 
akin to its own nature—an agency regulated by no other law than that of 
the spirit of God, which bloweth where it listeth. And so there arose that 
noble race of beings, the Hebrew Prophets,—the Deborahs and Gideons, 
the Elijahs and Isaiahs—a long succession of true great souls, centuries 
asunder in time, yet all moved by one spirit and doing one work ; carry- 
ing on the plan of Moses; applying the great Mosaic idea, freely and 
variously, to the ever-changing exigencies of time and circumstance ; 
working together like brothers, exhorting, warning, denouncing, encour- 
aging—scaring the heart of luxurious and insolent prosperity by exhibi- 
tions of fast-coming woe ; reviving Israel’s soul, in its times of deep- 
est dejection, with visions of deliverance and restoration, pouring a 
continuous stream of fresh life into the dead or dying rationality. A 
kind of Demagogues they were, in the high and true sense of the word; 
Leaders of the people ; at once conservators and reformers; preaching 
reality against conventionalism, the living spirit against the dead letter, the 
righteousness that exalteth a people against the formalisms that degrade 
and demoralize it. 

The tendencies of such an institution are all progressive. Liberty of 
Prophesying was to Israel very much what Liberty of the Press is to us. 
It would give the Hebrew heart that character of aspiration, looking on- 
ward, which ever distinguished it. There could be no stagnation in the 
national mind, no permanent unrebuked perversion of the national institu- 
tions, so long as any man, be he who he might, with the spirit of Truth 
and God in him, was free to come forward and speak out, guarded by the 
prestige of a recognized sacred character. The prophetic institution would 
give definiteness, body, consistence, to those vague conceptions of a mil- 
lennium, or golden age, which we find traces of, more or less, in the poetry 
of other nations of antiquity, but no where so distinctly as among the 
Hebrews. This people were emphatically “ heirs of the promises.” Ex- 
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* See Deuteronomy, xviii. 9, &c. 
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pectancy, seeking and longing hope, seems from the very first to have 
been a habit of the Hebrew mind, as it was of no other national mind ; 
and it became increasingly such the longer the nation lived. The Hebrew 
worthies were all men of faith: from Abraham to Christ, it was charac- 
teristic of a true Hebrew to die in faith, as one not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off and embraced them. The Hebrew 
mind was essentially prophetic: the Prophets, specially so called, did but 
express universal longings, giving them by such expression a more defined 
shape and specific bearing. ‘Thus, when Israel attained its highest point 
of power and splendor under David and Solomon—the one the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah, smiting the corners of Moab, and ruling the nations 
with a rod of iron (the uttermost parts of the land given to him for a pos- 
session )—the other a Prince of Peace, venerable in wisdom and great in 
power ; when Israel thus culminated under David and David’s greater 
son, this became the mark of popular and prophetic aspiration, the type of 
national destination and divine promise, during all the centuries of shame 
and sorrow that ensued. Victorious and peaceful monarchy, a new king- 
dom of God, with a new son of David at its head,—-this was the idea that 
stirred prophet after prophet, and spoke in eloquence and song. All pa- 
triotic longings took this form, flowed to this point, centred in this focus : 
all traditions coming down from the past, all promises reaching on to the 
future, converged to the kingdom of heaven as to a common centre: when 
the Rod should come forth out of the stem of Jesse, and the Branch grow 
out of his root, then the golden age of remote fable was to be over again ; 
there would be, as it were, a new heaven and a new earth; human life 
would be lengthened out to the good old antediluvian measure ; the strife 
with necessity and circumstance would be hushed ; and it would be again 
with man as with Adam in Paradise,—the wolf would dwell with the 


lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid, none should hurt or destroy 
in all God’s holy mountain. 


From the Restoration under Cyrus, centuries, weary centuries, of al- 
ternate tumult and stagnation, rolled on (ending in the iron ascendency of 
Rome), during which Israel had nothing to live upon but this patrimony 
of hope and promise: when, all at once, the silence of ages was broken, 
as by trumpet-blast enough to wake the very dead. For, in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Ceesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of 
Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, there came, in the wilderness 
of Judea, that newest and strangest of sights, a Prophet—a real prophet 
of the God of Jacob—with the word of the Lord on his lips, and the 
spirit and power of Elijah in his heart, wild, uncouth-looking, clad not in 
soft raiment, but in camel’s hair and leathern girdle, with locusts and wild 
honey for meat—there came this man from God, whose name was John, 
preaching to Israel’s myriads, ‘‘ Repent! for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” And as he was passing away, having fulfilled his course, and it 
seemed as if the voice crying in the wilderness would die away and leave 
behind it only the echoes of the wilderness which itself had startled, there 
was heard in the synagogues and by the way-sides of Galilee, another 
voice—the voice of one gentle and lowly as a little child, yet with a 
power in him diviner than that of the new Elijah—preaching, though in 
other accent, the same heart-stirring gospel of the kingdom, with a fame 


that went throughout all Syria, and drew to the Prophet’s feet great mul- 
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titudes of people, from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, 
and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan. 

This was the beginning of Christianity. This was the first Christian 
gospel. ‘The nature of this gospel is sufficiently marked by the terms of 
its announcement, the effects of that announcement, and by the tenor of 
those prophecies to which it had reference, and which it professedly ful. 
filled. It was not what we call Christianity and Christian gospel. It was 
a Hebrew and national gospel; a gospel of national regeneration ; with, 
of course, a political idea for one of its elements. It was the gospel an- 
nounced by the angel to Mary ; “ Thou shalt bear a son, and shalt call 
his name Jesus, and he shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Highest, and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father 
David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end.” It was a gospel of the kingdom; a gos. 
pel according to Isaiah—the writer of all others, judging from frequency 
of quotation, who had done the most to form the mind of Jesus, to give 
him his inspiration. ‘This book of Isaiah (I call it by his name to save 
circumlocution, though the authorship of about half of it is unknown) is 
the least secular, the least Jewish, of the prophetic books ; very different, 
for instance, from Ezekiel and Daniel: it is the one most largely tinctur- 
ed with faith and hope for humanity. This writer speaks of Israel and 
the Hope of Israel, in a tone of far less exclusiveness than his brethren. 
Political views are there—but by implication more than by direct expres. 
sion; they are not dwelt upon. Isaiah’s idea of Israelitish supremacy 
seems to have been that, mainly, of a moral supremacy, resting upon the 
felt superiority of the Hebrew faith and law commending itself to the 
Gentile heart. Israel would conquer the world by the going forth of a 
light and a law from Jerusalem which the isles should receive with grate- 
ful gladness :—all which would be in singular congeniality with the re- 
fined and meditative spiritualism of such a nature as Christ’s. Of course 
the throne of David was to be set up again, in all and more than all its 
ancient glory—but Providence would see to that in its own time and way. 
—This, I conceive, in point of historical fact, and going by the general 
tenor of historical evidence, was Christ’s first conception of the Messiah- 
ship and the kingdom of heaven. It was formed upon Isaiah’s model, and 
included consequently a political idea as one of its elements: but the po- 
litical was subordinate to the moral and spiritual ; the function of prophet 
and reformer was nearer his heart than the kingship; and he would be 
quietly prepared to relinquish, postpone, or spiritualize this latter at the 
bidding of Providence. The famous fifty-third chapter, too, in which 
(whether the prophet speak it of himself or of another man, matters lit- 
tle) the idea of shame and death as antecedent to triumph is developed 
with so exquisite a pathos—this would prepare him for many things ; this 
striking passage of his favorite book would be often in his mind as the 
first flush of enthusiasm went off, and faith became tinged with sadness, 
and the fickleness of some and the malignity of others made the issue in- 
creasingly dubious: so that when, at last, the reality flashed upon him, and 
he saw the cross at the end of his path as plainly as he heard the hosannas 
of Jerusalem’s thousands, he would quietly place himself in harmony with 
Providence, and bow his head to the Worship of Sorrow. 

A change of this kind must soon have begun in Christ’s mind. No 
sign from heaven came. The nation and its rulers seemed increasingly 
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bent upon rejecting him. Chorazin and Bethsaida would not repent; Je- 
rusalem would not be gathered; it became too plain that the kingdom of 
heaven was not at hand, after all. And such a mind as his would be pe- 
culiar y accessible to these teachings of Providence in circumstance and 
tendency. That part of his office had never any congeniality with his 
own nature. He was not, could not be, in sympathy with the zealotry and 
passionate nationality of his countrymen. He was not of this world. He 
did not hate the Romans, and could not have shed one drop of Roman 
blood though the fulfilment of all the law and the prophets had turned 
upon it. He was no Gideon, Joshua, or Judas Maccabeus: if he ever 
reigned on Zion, it must be as Prince of Peace. His delight was in teach- 
ing—breathing forth upon the common heart, in parable and beatitude, 
the rich, gentle inspiration of his own exquisitely formed and endowed 
moral being ; in reforming moral ideas, protesting against falsehoods and 
hypocrisies ; in discoursing with Samaritan schismatics of the worship 
that is not to be localized at Gerizim or Jerusalem, but rises to the infinite 
Spirit from every spot under heaven where there is but a heart to offer it 
in spirit and in truth; in sitting at meat with publicans and other such 
outcast people, blessing little children, expounding the theology of the 
lilies of the field and the fowls of the air, resting in the home of Bethany 
and the earnest quietude of its affections. His sympathies were not at all 
with the hot, eager nationalism of the old Hebrew books—all that was 
foreign to him; but with their everlasting moralities, their divine human. 
ities. Jesus was not made to be a Llebrew Christ: he was too great a 
being for that. I think he must have very early begun to feel this. Even 
before leaving Galilee for the last passover, he seems to have had misgiv- 
ings of how it might all end—in a weeping over Jerusalem. When the 
mother of Zebedee’s children came importuning him with that petition of 
vain and selfish maternity, for their preferment in the kingdom that was 
to be, he simply answered, with heart-weariness, ‘“‘ Ye know not what ye 
ask:”” and when he entered the royal city, as son of David, amid the 
hosanna-shouts of her exultant thousands—he took it all quite composedly ; 
it was not like the triumph of a son of David: he felt that the kingdom 
of heaven was not to be yet, that the promise of Providence would fulfil 
itself in some other way; and so he was ready, on the very cross itself, 
to commend his spirit and his work into the Father’s hands. 

The death of Jesus made a new era in Christianity; marked another 
stage in that process which was to bring Hebrew influences and ideas into 
contact with the general mind of humanity. This crisis developed what 
we may call the second Christian gospel; the second great phasis of 
Christianity ; a gospel not, at first, very obviously different from the pre- 
ceding one, as it still included the idea of a restoring of the kingdom to 
Israel (though expectation was less definite and sanguine about the times 
and the seasons). The risen Jesus was still the Christ, son of David and 
king of Israel, and would come again to mount his throne and receive 
Israel’s allegiance: meanwhile, the time of grace was enlarged, and the 
nation might prepare itself, by repentance, for the times of refreshing that 
would come from the presence of the Lord. In form, the second gospel 
was not very different from the first; it was still a gospel of the kingdom. 
In spirit, however, the difference was wide and daily widening. The po. 
litical kingdom lost much of its hold upon the disciples’ hearts, by being 
postponed to the uncertain date of the Master’s miraculous reappearance. 
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Expectation was enlarged and spiritualized by its new connexion with 
things remote and invisible ; they could now call to mind those other things 
which Jesus had said and done while he was yet with them; a spirit of 
truth, leading into truths which the glare of the kingdom had outshone, 
supplied the place of the teaching they had lost; and the better minds 
among them especially, would be more and more weaned from hopes that 
seemed to be ever going further and further off into the distance and dim- 
ness of futurity. 

This spiritualizing process went on; the moral element of the kingdom 
progressively predominating over the political, the disciples learning, under 
the slow teaching of experience, what the Master had seen and felt almost 
intuitively. Years rolled on; and still no Messiah coming out of the 
clouds, no redemption for Israel, no kingdom of heaven. All this gradual. 
ly prepared men’s minds for what we may call the third Christian gospel, 
in which the political was finally and altogether merged in the moral and 
spiritual ; the gospel of the union of Jew and Gentile in one spiritual 
kingdom, ruled by the spiritual and immortal Christ. This third gospel 
(of which the earliest announcement appears in Peter’s conversion of Cor- 
nelius) was taken up by Paul with the fervor characteristic of his temper. 
ament, matured into a regular system—Justification by Faith »'one with. 
out the works of the law—and preached by him with amazing energy, 
and with a success that marked its adaptation to the moral wants of hu- 
manity.—The causes which originated this form of Christianity continued 
to work, and finally insured its predominance and absorption to itself of 
all the life and power of the growing church. The Christ did not come 
after all, but remained on high, apart in his heaven; Jerusalem was de. 
stroyed, the Hebrew nationality extinguished, and, after a generation or 
two, the gospel of the kingdom was forgotten: while the new gospel—the 
gospel of justification by faith, without distinction of Jew or Gentile— 
Paul’s gospel, the gospel of spiritualism and universality, the gospel 
of Mars’ Hill—was fast conquering the world, and making all things its 
own. 


And now Israel had done its work. The law and the prophets were 
fulfilled, yet abrogated ; best fulfilled in and by their abrogation. The 
treasure which Israel had so long guarded, with too vain and jealous an 
exclusiveness, was now given to the world, and all the families and na- 
tions of the earth blessed in Abraham and his seed. ‘The Hebrew mind 
passed into the mind of universal humanity, there to live and work under 
a new name and form; purified, spiritualized, transfigured, the local and 
temporary all refined away, and a kingdom reared which can have no 
end—a kingdom of truth, love and beauty, a kingdom of thought and af- 
fection, a kingdom of mind and moral power. Hebraism was buried in 
the tomb of Christ, and rose again with glorified body, spiritualized, per- 
fected, immortal—to die no more, because to live no more a localized and 
earthly life. It lives in the old Hebrew devotedness, conscientiousness, 
martyr-strength and heroism. It lives by the infusion into the soul of hu- 
manity of a new and profounder sense of God, faith in God, faith in the 
unity of God and of God’s world, faith in God’s providence and moral 
government over individuals and nations. It lives in the life of Ais spirit 
—the last and greatest of its prophets—who, anointed king of Israel 
though he was, loved rather to call himself Son of Man; and, while of 
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the root and offspring of David, was also the bright morning-star of a 
new day for humanity. It lives in its poetry, and all the humanities and 
moralities with which that poetry teems. It lives in its divine, undying 
Spirit of Prophecy ; the spirit that looks on and ever on, both for individ- 
ual and for social man, to a something that is not yet, but shall be—a king- 
dom of heaven, a millennium, a golden age, a new heaven and a new earth 
—a something or other that shall realize, for each and for all, the deepest 
aspirations of patriot, saint and sage. It lives in this spirit of prophecy ; 
a spirit deathless as the God whose spirit it is: for, as the great thought 
of Moses realized itself in the long line of Hebrew prophets and seers, 
men whom that thought created and inspired—so the greater thought of 
Christ is ever realizing itself, creating and inspiring the prophets, martyrs, 
reformers of a world—Luthers and Miltons, Howards and Priestleys, men 
scattered far and wide apart in time and place, each with his own manner 
of thinking and doing, each working out his own individuality in his own 
way, yet all working together like brothers ; each laboring upon the labors 
of others, and leaving others to enter into his labors; the whole, collec- 
tively, constituting a royal priesthood, nobler than the Levitical ; a priest- 
hood without beginning of days or end of years—as the host of heaven, 
and as the sands of the sea-shore, innumerable ; a priesthood that may 
well appropriate to itself the word of the Lord that came to the old Hebrew 
prophet ; “If ye can break my covenant of the day, and my covenant of 
the night, that there should not be day and night in their season, then shall 
also my covenant be broken with the priests my ministers that serve be- 
fore me.” 

The old Hebrew mind lives, and will live, as an element of the great 
common mind of humanity ; refining itself ever more and more, working 
itself freer and freer from the adhesions of place and time, entering into 
progressively closer and more varied connexions with that moral truth and 
beauty which alone are indefeasibly eternal. ‘This is the tendency of all 
great spiritual forces—the law by which they work. And as the last of 
the evangelists writes not at all of a son of David, and king of Israel, and 
Hebrew kingdom of heaven—but of a Christ, the Light and Life of the 
world, the word of God made flesh and dwelling among us full of grace 
and truth, with a glory by the beholding of which we too grow into sons 
of God, and become one with God as he is one with God; and as the seer 
of Patmos, in whose marvellous Apocalypse the old tree of Hebrew pro- 
phecy blossoms and bears once more, as under the husbandry of an Eze. 
kiel or Daniel, closes his wondrous vision with forms of serene and gentle 
beauty—a new heaven and a new earth, a city of God lit up by the pre- 
sence of God’s glory, without need of sun or moon, a pure river of water of 
life clear as crystal, and a tree of life with leaves for the healing of na- 
tions,—so it ever is in the workings of mind: the spiritual, the universal, 
the serenely beautiful, the meekly wise, live longer than all other things 
in God’s world; outlive all vanities, ambitions, strifes, sectarianisms ; live 
to see these die, and the ashes of them scattered to the ends of the earth: 
the thousand-voiced discords of earth and time melt away, resolve them- 
selves into the one universal harmony of the eternal heaven—the har- 
— of all truth with all truth, of beauty with beauty, of good with 
good, 

_ And truth and beauty of character will outlive, too, what we call failure 
inaction. If the spirit of a man’s being and doing be true, it will sur- 
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vive the obsoleteness of the letter. If character has life in it, it wil] 
live. This, if | read it rightly, is the great moral that comes out for us 
and all men, from the history of the heroic age of Christianity. Christ 
failed: he did not do what he meant to do. He preached the coming of 
a kingdom which did not come; he claimed a Messiahship which Provi. 
dence did not give him; he sought to gather Jerusalem’s children together 
and save them, but Jerusalem would not be gathered, and was not saved ; 
he thought to fulfil prophecies which are still unfulfilled, and seem likely 
to remain unfulfilled to all eternity. Prophecy gave him the throne of 
David, Providence appointed him a cross on Calvary. ‘The Apostles fail. 
ed, all except Paul. They looked for thrones on which they never sat, 
and staked their all upon the promise of judgeships and viceroyalties which 
they never had. ‘They lived in the faith of a second coming of the Christ 
in the clouds of heaven, and all the holy angels with him, which second 
coming is still in the far future. They left their nets and fishing to follow 
a king who never had any other crown than a crown of thorns. They 
went forth from their upper-chamber in Jerusalem, to preach a gospel which 
they had to amend, and enlarge, and transform into a quite new gospel ; 
which new. gospel, as preached by another, undid much that they had done, 
spread doubts and divisions among their converts, obstructed their access 
to the Hebrew mind, and finally absorbed to itself all the life of the church 
and all the power and glory of the apostleship. Christ and the apostles 
failed. Yet see what has come out of this failure of theirs. A new im. 
pulse to humanity ; a new faith for the world; a new life for the world’s 
sick heart; memories and hopes that will live while man lives; a gospel 
as much better than the old gospel of the kingdom, a kingdom of heaven 
as much better than the Hebrew kingdom of heaven, as God’s ways are 
higher than our ways, and his thoughts than our thoughts. Galilee has 
given the world a Prophet whose voice sounds on and on, with million 
echoes, through all time ; and from Jerusalem has gone out a law, a word 
of the Lord, reaching to the ends of the earth. Such are the failures of 
true men. ‘Thus is the spirit of a man’s life more enduring and essential 
than the form of it. Thus do faith, love, spiritual insight, rule the world, 
more than talent, cleverness, intellectual sagacity. After all, it is truth of 
being, entireness, thoroughness, depth of soul, that is the root of the mat- 
ter. A man may not succeed in any one thing he attempts; not a few 
of the greatest and most enduring deeds in history have been failures, from 
Thermopyle downward: but they, and the names they consecrate, live 
and give life, become centres of moral sympathy and worship: and things 
grow out of these failures, that gloriously assert eternal Providence, and 
justify the ways of God to man. A man can give the world nothing bet- 
ter than Character, unity and integrity of moral being, an actualized ideal 
of manhood. If failure be a condition of this, let failure come, and wel- 
come: there isno Gethsemane without its angel from heaven. 





AFFIRMATIONS—sy J. P. GREAVES. 


There is a charm in the very name of Love Spirit, which in a certain 
measure softens the opposition it cannot disarm. 

No man can guide well, who has not suffered himself to be well guided. 

Man lives in Life, moves in Light, and has his being in Love. 
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LA MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. 


Loox down into my heart 

Thou holy Mother, with thy holy Son, 

Read all my thoughts—and bid the doubts depart, 
And all the fears be done. 


I lay my spirit bare 
Oh blessed ones ! beneath your wondrous eyes, 
And not in vain. Ye hear my heartfelt prayer, 
And your twin-gaze replies. 


What says it? All that Life 
Demands of those who live to Be and Do, 
Calmness, in all it’s bitterest, deepest strife, 

Courage, till all is through! 


Thou Mother, in thy sight 
Can aught of passion or despair remain ? 
Beneath thine eyes’ serene and holy light 
The soul is bright again. 


Thou Son, whose earnest gaze 
Looks ever forward—fearless, steady, strong, 
Beneath thine eyes nor doubt nor weakness stays, 
Nor fear can linger long. 


Thanks, that to my weak heart 
Your mingled powers, fair forms, such counsels give ; 
Till I have learned the lesson you impart, 

I have not learned to live! 


And oh! till Life is done, 
Of your deep gaze may ne’er the impression cease, 
Sull may the dark eyes murmur, “‘ Courage! on!” 
The blue eyes whisper, “* Peace !” 





WOMAN. 

The following address is from the author of the article entitled Fematt- 
Ty, which appeared last spring in ‘‘ The Pathfinder,” and attracted at the 
time considerable attention. ‘The present address will, of course, be easi- 
ly comprehended by those who are acquainted with the previous paper ; 
but for such as have no such acquaintance, it may be well to state that the 
author feels assured that to woman alone is allotted the great and final 
work of Social Reform ; that the efforts of men—that is to say, according 
to his system, the efforts of mere mind—are incompetent to any real im- 
provement of the human conditions ; and, therefore, that we must look to 
the reserved influences, among which, that of womanhood is conspicuous, 
for the restoration of the blissful state of society. 


To tae New Woman. 


Our Lady—There live but few who, their educated blindness being dispel- 
led, can as yet recognize thy existence ; but to this few thou art the supreme 
blessing. Just as this few hate the o/d woman, and know that by her, exclu- 
sively, was the first evil, and by her alone are all evils—all personal as 
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well as social wretchedness—so do they love thee, and are sure that thou, 
by simple reaction, wilt eventually rectify every wrong in human life. 

But, excellent Lady, with all this confidence—so strong that thy friends 
and constituents use no proselyting arts, and await with perfect patience 
the maturity of thy energies—we know thou art yet but young and timid, 
and, in thy innocence, sadly imitative of thy “elder sister.’’ Suppose, 
then, that I, the writer of this address, am the especial announcer and pro. 
moter of thy cause, and I will tell thee words worthy of thy hearing, and 
speak of things that may much encourage thee. 


Woman, in her collective or social influence, did certainly overthrow at 
the first pure human hope. She did this by forsaking the affectional and 
impulsive—which indeed constituted her woman—and descending to the 
mere intellectual, or mentally competitive. At once, however, a new 
hope, in an assured future restoration and triumph of the feminine princi- 
ple, became manifest to all right understandings. ‘The essential element 
of womanhood could not fail of eventual reaction ; it could not fail of one 
day superseding the serpent, or the coldly intellectual principle: a princi. 
ple which, full of false promises, and ever-active deceptions, has long, 
very long, long enough, vainly and most unhappily agitated men and so. 
ciety. Yes, lady, thou wilt bruise the head of this beast; thou, glory of 
hearts, wilt ere long extinguish, even by a sudden, self-surprising move. 
ment—as one long due and forgotten—the cold, weak, and now at last, 
exhausted headism of the world. 

The one common want of persons and of the aggregate race is heart: 
this is not a fact of masculine knowledge, but an element of wisdom, which 
is thine. No change of mind, no alterations of opinions, creeds, laws, 
&c., can avail to regenerate a soul: it isa new heart, that is to say, an 
entire new congeries of loves, and graces, and joys, and by no means any 
newly plastered-up configuration of ideas, that has the new life, the restor- 
ing attributes. Now, in the social or concrete humanity, women, in all 
their diversities of personal character, represent—re-present or are—those 
loves, graces, affections, &c., which are found in the personal being. 
Womanhood, either in its old aggregate of gross, excessive vileness, or in 
thy new and forthcoming oneness of glorious purity, is ever the heart of 
the world ; the heart of the evil one, or the heart of the holy. Madonna, 
glorious Lady, thou art the unity of all regenerate hearts; the one living 
imbodyment of the loves, and graces, and joys of humanity. 

We err not, then, in designating the loves, graces, and other emotions 
and attributes of the soul, as feminine in their relative character—feminine 
in parallelism with masculine truths, opinions, &c. The relation of male 
and female is not confined to the living races: all being, inanimate as 
well as vital, manifests this important distinction. Even the creations of 
fancy and the structures of art yield to this most universal of laws. No- 
tice, for example, the following table. 


Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 


Man. Woman. Language. Music. 

Truth. Love. Justice. Mercy. 
Knowledge. Wisdom. Morality. Virtue. 
Ignorance. Folly. Food. Drink. 

History. Poetry. Mind. Soul. 

Labour. Amusement. Intellect. Understanding. 
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Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 
Head. Heart. Talent. Genius. 

Laws. Commandments. Philosophy. Religion. 

Tents. Tabernacles. Power. Inftuence. 
Action. Re-action. Russia. North America. 
Enlightenment. Ennoblement. &c. &e. 

Thinking. Reflecting. 


From this it is obvious that a very general principle, implying elegance, 
delicacy, tenderness, artlessness, sincerity and gladdening liberty, per- 
vades the whole of moral as well as physical existence ; and appropriates 
to itself, so to speak, a peculiar and supernal world, which is, at the least, 
quite as extensive as the more familiar and humbler world of truth, art and 
labor. ‘The term womanhood will not clearly designate this great princi- 
ple ; it is too limited in its signification. For this cause the word femality 
may be sometimes usefully adopted ; and the principle thus named in- 
cludes thyself, thy resistless influences, and thine immaculate glories. 

By the above table it will be seen at a glance that without thy world, or 
queendom, there could be no religion ; for religion is simply the feminine 
of philosophic science, and belongs exclusively to the feelings and affec- 
tions; it has no relation to intellect or mind, save by reflection from the 
deeper soul. In religion there is nothing to learn; there is nothing for 
calculation or judgment. It is purely of reactive character, and is found 
only where the active attributes of mind—the self-ordering of character, 
and the cunning of intellect—have been sacrificed to the honor and glory 
of the heart and affections. Religion is redundent in thy celestial store- 
houses, and would readily flow to free and splendid distribution but for ex- 
clusion by mind, calculation, reason, law. All this, we repeat, because, 
like every other female existence, religion is reactive—not at all active 
in its character. 

And this reactive quality, thy characteristic attribute, must be well un- 
derstood. Man, mind, calculation, judgment, &c., have done all they can 
do, and all they have done is now evident folly, since the early humilia- 
tion of woman. Mind has long and uselessly experimented with mind ; 
man with man. Action—direct doing—has most signally failed, and not 
only so, but, with baby-like simplicity in its old age, it now ciearly shows 
that it must have failed—that it must fail whenever it is relied on. Re- 
action alone is equal to the mighty work of re-generation. The undoing 
of all the evil and spurious work, which ages of doing have accumulated on 
earth, can alone make room for those religious and saving influences long 
banished from society, and which, the way made clear, would instantly 
flow in for glory and for beauty, for life, and peace, and everlasting joy. 

Reaction is not inaction. It indeed widely differs from masculine ac- 
tion in being easy, almost spontaneous, and withal animating, even joyous, 
while the latter is always onerous, and in no effort so successful as to af- 
ford unalloyed satisfaction. But easy and almost spontaneous as is reac- 
tion, it is very remote from inefficiency ; for, paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear to the imperfectly enlightened, it is eminently, and, in these latter 
times, exclusively crEATIVE. Reaction is creative because the world 
is filled with the dead and the false, while life and reality are every- 
where pressing to be or exist. It is creative, or productive, because 
of the power of reflection, which ever promptly occupies the vacuities made 
by departed follies. Let us now pause for a moment to adduce an illus- 
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trative fact ortwo. ‘The first creation was positive, active, masculine at 
the extreme—Let there be light ; the second, the re-creation, must, in like 
manner, be at the extreme of the negative, reactive, feminine—Let dark. 
ness depart. 1 say that this contrariety must be ; for without it the great, 
eternal, redeeming and concluding marriage would fail. But let this pass 
for this present writing: it is with the nature and scope of reaction that we 
have now to do. In further illustration, then, would we see the Curist, or 
real, permanent, vital, happy organization of humanity !—we have but to 
expel or remove the false christs or spurious social organizations : exactly 
as if we would possess Him personally—within ourselves—we have but to 
cast out the lumber of base externalities, learning, and honors, and 
opinions, and property, and pride, when we shall promptly discover 
HIM to be the reigning lord of our being. 

That reaction is creative will further appear from a brief retrospect of 
some of the masculine formularies which attended the termination of the 
Jewish prophecy. Joun, emphatically styled the Baptist, was the insti- 
tutor of modern civilization—or, of our world, to distinguish it from the 
Mahometan baptism—and for this was pronounced, by the highest authori. 
ty, to be very great among men. His baptism was the giving of a new 
current, cold and watery as it has proved, to human affairs. Impressing 
disgust with the past upon an already much dissatisfied community, he di- 
rected the human race, within the scope of his divergent current, to a steady 
westward course ; and though his followers have been ever since construct- 
ing, improving, beautifying, reforming, &c. &c., and this with apparent 
success, and uninterrupted confidence, we now find, to the world’s as. 
tonishment, the whole swathe of this baptismal flow, legitimately terminat- 
ing in rapid democratic disintegration and destructiveness! The mascu- 
line, then, the active, the avowedly constructive, is in reality destructive: 
and I say this because there is no escaping the genius of the platform bap. 
tism on which we live and move—it will assimilate everything to itself, 
until it be superseded by another and a stronger. Now, the earliest femi- 
nine movement—for there will be dwo, inasmuch as the great Jewish pro- 
phecy contained, at its conclusion, both an Elizabeth and a Mary—will 
prove to be the exact counterpart of that of John. It will be a new dap- 
tism, far more vitally rapid in its course, and captivating, than the old 
masculine form thereof: and beginning with the seemingly destructive, 
it will prove in the end most eminently and magnificently constructive : 
for so it must be to meet and accord and marry with what has already 
been. 

All that is evil or oppressive in the world is undoubtedly sustained by 
woman ; at least the more immediate causes of social evils are readily re- 
ducible to this one. Of latter years this evil support has not been wilful, 
but rather habitual: for while but a small number of women, infatuated, 
blinded, bent on mischief, have of late feebly acted in behalf of the evil-one, 
this established habit, and thy imitative propensities, have served to second 
their action and strengthen their feebleness. Look for a moment at that 
part—as yet sufficiently distinguishable—of the general machinery of this 
world, commonly called the church :—woman is still, as ever, though with 
evidently much decreased earnestness, the support and stay of the spurious 
fabric. Would she but react in this one matter ; that is to say, would she 
withdraw entirely from it ; nay, if but those who carelessly go there from 
mere custom, or “to see and be seen,”’ would strictly keep away from it 
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certain it is, that presently but few men would be found there, and thus a 

reat social revolution would be of a sudden accomplished! Again, I 
would ask-—F or what is the horrible, almost murderous, strife for wealth, 
everywhere raging like a pestilence around us? For what are all the cur- 
rent masculine misrepresentations, over-reachings, underminings, and the 
general business desperation? ‘These things are evidently for the gratifi- 
cation of false tastes, false affections, false ascendencies, &c.; all of 
which are of woman, and which woman alone can rectify by rEacTION. 
More than half the labor of the world is employed to provoke and sustain 
spurious inclinations, and to produce substitutes for natural, pure, and al- 
together unexceptionable glories. O bright Lady, remove the false ele- 
gances, spurn the fictitious desires, and instantly the true elegances, and 
the pure desires will occupy their places. Repudiate the artificial church 
if thou wouldst ever realize the genuine, and eschew the disputative and 
competitive if thou wouldst ever repose in peace. 

But besides the greater mental or masculine structures, just referred to, 
there are many minor impositions, and multitudinous quackeries—giving 
general falsity to social existence, and thrusting out a correspondent class 
of realities and blessings—against which, collectively and in detail, thou 
wilt indignantly react. Away, then, with ceremonial funerals, and clerical 
marriages—aid no longer in the old but paltry trick of decorating the dead, 
or in that of idolizing the heartless at the very altar of hearts. Counte- 
nance no military or other fantastic folly. Distrust the now grossly cor- 
rupted Press in all its splintered fragments or departments; it is the 
great engine of ascendant mentalism. ‘Throw your libraries into the 
streets and sewers on the instant that you find, as you will, all knowledge 
within yourselves. Avoid formal assembleges, and, of course, the more 
permanent associations and combinations ; which last are, it would 
seem, the final trick and temptation of departing masculinity. Ina 
word, be FREE; free of all entangling alliances and obligations. You 
will need no exertion—no man-ceuvre—to effect an abundant social inter- 
course : for this will come of itself in a new species of easy féstivals from 
house to house. ‘Therefore be free of all the old institutions, fashions, 
tricks and substitutes of the world: “ for after all these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek.”” React against them all, and consign the whole putrid mass 
back and down to its diabolic producer. 


And now, noble Lady, I have told thee of some interesting if not won- 
derful things ; they will and must harmonize with thy feelings if correctly 
understood. Go on, then, and prosper. Be not daunted if, as it must be, 
thy first demonstration be somewhat vague or indefinite as to object. No 
matter if it be but an open baptism, having reference only to the disgusting 
past; it will soon be found to be duly introductory of a second, a more 
definite and surely blessed evolution. Grow, then, Lady, in appropriate 
energy, and in every captivating grace. Commence thy brilliant work 
with joyous confidence of success—for defeat is impossible to reaction— 
and persevere to its consummation with a light and happy heart; with 
songs and exultations, with “timbrels and with dances.” v. 





Man lives in Life, moves in Light, and has his being in Love’ 
Human reason like the chaos must submit to the Love Spirit to be re- 
formed into orderly arrangement. 
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SAYINGS. 


SAYINGS. 


BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 


I. SELF-DENIAL. 


Renounce the world, yourself, and thus possess the world yourself, 
and God besides. Narrow and untrodden the private lanes of self-denial 
and abandonment, aside from public inns and thoroughfares, the sober and 
valiant pilgriming therein, to the gardens of delight. 


Il. HEROISM. 


Great aims are costly ; tempting to heroic magnanimities of doing and 
daring ; to noble independencies and trusts. The righteous leans never 
on the reeds of circumstance. The sufficiency is within, he hates de. 
pendence. His conservatism is security against all the blandishments of 
fashion ; the encroachments of habit; the sorceries of the world ; all en- 
slavements to times, persons, traditions ; the selling of birthrights for in. 
dulgences of sin. Illustrious in being and bearing, he tramples idols, 
idolatries under foot, constant in his worship of the veriest and loftiest 
ideals. 


III. OPULENCE. 


OpuLENT souls earn indigence of temporal goods: rich within, the less 
needful are succors without. Their indigence is the seal of their wealth. 
God’s beloved Sons are houseless on earth, provident only of mansions in 
heaven while squandering themselves on mankind. Their penury is 
alike ornament and crown. Few, indeed, so rich as to be poor; few so 


poor as to purchase heaven’s heritage. Cast, worldling, thy coffered dust 
away ; forsake thy tables, coin thyself in God’s image and superscripture, 
and follow charity without wages or usury. The just live by justice ; and 
charity is sole almoner of Heaven’s benefits to mankind. 


IV. CHARITY. 


Neeps are drafts on God’s treasury, rich in provisions for all. Cove- 
tousness decrees want: lust breeds iniquity. Alms-giving and taking are 
complements of prodigality and cupidity. Charity nor hoards, nor squan- 
ders ; nor trades in needs, nor takes nor gives alms. Doth the mother 
chalk scores against her nursling? or the father charge with usury his 
stripling ? or God extort pledges for breath and victuals? or Providence 
peddle rain or sunshine to the world? Needs are receipts for ample ra- 
tions to the diligent and frugal; full discharge for all charities. Shall 
he who owns nothing take bribes for his vanities? Love is neither pawn- 
broker, hirer, nor merchantman ; it buys nor sells, but distributes equit- 
ably to all without equivalent or return. 


V. ESTATES. 


As titles in the air, the etherial ray, the maternal font, even so are 
tenures in the soil; a freehold, homestead, providence, for man’s inde- 
feasible service ; a commonwealth of uses. Man owns nothing ; himself, 
members, gifts, gains, estates, are alike goods and chattels of God, which 
to covet, appropriate, or vend, is alike robbery, plunder, oppression, and 
distrust of divine clemency and care. Love, provident, humane, succors 
and satiates all indigenous needs, a fulness of delight to all creatures. 
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VI. ANXIETY. 


Cease, thou querulous mortal, nor longer urge thy impieties on God’s 
charities. Providence is neither bankrupt nor chur! ; he cares for all, dis- 
pensing gifts beyond deserts. Relinquish thine idols; nor crave those 
fond contents. Seek not amidst stubbles fulness in emptiness; as thy 
seekings so thy findings. ‘Thou seekest what thou art, feeding on thine 
own hungers ; grinding husks under the millstones of discontent. Seek 
nothing ; be sought of the comforter. Consumate not thine own vitals in 
the gnawings of disquietude. ‘The feast of content is spread for all who 
partake in patience and peace. 


VII. EDEN. 


Epen is a garden, not a farm; and Adam, not an husbandman, but 
gardener. ‘Tillage, pasturage, involve trade, slaughter, servitude, and 
lucre. The divine man dwells amidst gardens and orchards, a grower 
of plants and fruits; a handler of spades and pruning knives; not a 
goader nor throttler of oxen, nor stripper of udders, nor scavenger of 
cattle, nor feeder of swine. He neither breeds herds, nor cherishes muck- 
piles ; nor is a marketer of fatlings in shambles, nor debauches his acres, 
nor imbrutes his households, by debasing toils, diets, bargains, and gains. 
Husbandry, pasturage, trade and wages, are lapses from primeval inno- 
cency ; the doom of expulsion from Paradise. ’Tis of toils and compe- 
titions that guile and extortion are born, and lust of gain is the progenitor 
of guilt. Not in the stir of towns, of bales and banks, chapmen and pub- 


licans, breathes Honesty, but harvests indigenous bread from virgin soils, 
amidst hills and waters. 


VIII. TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


Know, purveyor to palates, steward and servant of all provident Love, 
that (this glowing oven and seething cauldron are holy trusts,) the pro- 
visions of the garden, the orchard, the forest are benisons of divinity which 
thou must not vex with impunity, nor wantonly consume on thy lusts. A 
divine Prometheus, fhe brain thou kneadest of the yielding dough in the 
moulding tray, attempering minds and souls in the viands cast into the 
pot. Kase and disease are in thy hands; sanity, insanity, love, lust ; 
behold, in this Eucharistic Feast the incremental flesh and blood of which 
thy guests are wrought; thyself the priest consecrating vessels to honor 
or dishonor. 

IX. BREEDING. 


Genius and manliness are divine generations, the offspring of energy 
and beauty. ’Tis base breeding that saps social economies and rots the 
marrow of humanity. Wholesome institutions are descendants of health- 
ful constitutions ; noble men beget manly times. Their virile blood knits 
strenuous sinews ; their sparkling life moulds sprightly brains. Conceived 


in power they are divinely beggotten children of Genius, the Gods and 
foster-Gods of mankind. 


X. MARBLES. 


Deiric marvel; costliest of human stones, the babe! And knowest 
thou, Parent, that if wrought thyself in grace, thou shalt grave comeliness 
on thy little one. Noblest, basest, of artists, designing those idols after 
thine own lineaments; graces or imps of thy dwelling; natures, clad in 
fair vestures of loveliness, or demon-shapes from the realms of Ate and 
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XI. TRANSFIGURATION. 


Every body, each atom, egg, seed, is pilgriming ever towards heaven 
or hades ; the thrones or footstools of Power ; transfigured in turn from 
deity to demon, from demon to deity. Globes, globules, orbs, orblets ; 
firmaments, earths ; (stone, plant, fish, reptile, beast, fowl, man, angel) 
in whole and particle ; molecule and mastodon, are trials each at apotheosis 
or apostacy : and to subordinate, superior natures appear divinities. Crea- 
tion’s features are mythic visnomies of the Creator. The breathing, gasp. 
ing monads traverse the families of Being, and chronicle in matter their 
spiritual pedigrees. 

XII. CONSERVATION. 

Heir of heaven, denizen of Eden, the Babe inherits estates and titles 
inalienable to the succors and overtures of Love. Opulent of God, to 
you, O parent, it appeals as conserver of its innocency, a shield for its . 
helplessness. Receive the celestial visitant humanely to your breast, nor 
steal its heavenly patrimonies away, which ye can never restore. Beg. 
gared of these, seduced by your wiles, ye send him godless from Eden, 
yourselves plucking forbidden fruit from the tree of evil, and unsealing his 
eyes to the nakedness of guilt. 


XIII. REDEMPTION. 


Man’s restoration to innocency is of the atoning graces in his constitu- 
tion. The Spirit is constant to him even in his direst rebellions against 
it. He survives his sins; recovers his backslidings, if consenting in will- 
ingness. ‘The Conscience signs his reprieve while pronouncing his con- 
demnation, guilt even being conservative and chastening. Deaths, pains, 


calamities, shames are propitiators: baptisms, fastings, prayers, con- 
tritions, renunciations are redeemers. Immortal, he cannot slay ; divine, 
he cannot doom himself to hopeless perdition. High as heaven, he 
fathoms the depths of hell, binding even at will, Beelzebub and legions 
in everlasting chains. 





MAN’S DWELLING-PLACE. 


*« Man is higher than his dwelling-place.”"—Jean Pau?. 


Dost thou, tired Traveller of Earth, 
Pine for some holier sphere ? 
Whose vision’d hopes, of heaven-born worth, 
So haunt thy spirit here : 
Have sorrowing tears, and sadd’ning care, 
In Life’s meridian hours, 
Wrapp’d, in the mantle of Despair, 
Thy soul’s conflicting powers ? 


Oh! know’st thou not the Eternal law, 
For Man’s high culture given, 
Wherein unerring Wisdom saw, 
True discipline for Heaven ? 
Earth’s baffled aims, and broken ties, 
Our chastening Teachers are ; 
Leading us, to the holy skies, 
Thro’ Faith, Man’s guiding star. 
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The deep religion of this scene, 
Could thy expanding thought 

But its rich, hidden meaning glean, 
With inspiration fraught ; 

A cheerful pilgrim wouldst thou roam, 
In thine alotted sphere ; 

Thine eye on the Eternal Home, 
Thy willing footsteps here. 


Peacefully, as Spirits dream, 
Yon watchers of the night, 

In constellated beauty beam, 
With ever-during light! 

How eloquent their silent spells ! 
That mute sublimity, 

More than Cathedral worship tells, 
Of God’s Infinity ! 


This Earth ! ’tis but a glittering speck, 
In the Immense of All! 

One of the myriad world’s which deck, 
Infinitude’s wide halls! 

And what are we? where, where the home, 
Of the unfettered soul ? 

On Angel-pinion shall it roam, 
Thro’ this stupendous Whole ? 


Oh! there are holy visions lent, 
To gild Life’s darkest hours ! 
Like ministering Angels sent, 
With soul-exalting powers ! 
And then, are Spirit-accents heard, 
When all seems wrapped in gloom! 
Revealing, thro’ the inspired Word, 
Rich joys, beyond the tomb! w. 





THE DISEASE OF THE AGE AND THE CURE. 
BY A BAPTIST. 
(Continued from page 93, No. IIT.) 


St. Aucusting, considered merely as a human genius, and measuring 
him by the influence of his individuality, or the forms of other men’s reli- 
gious life, was a great man. But still more was he great by insight of 
“the truth as it is in Jesus.” He had exhausted the energies of human 
reason upon itself, when, at the summit of self-derived power he saw him- 
self helpless before the evil that had its root in the finiteness of the human 
constitution. I would assert, in opposition to the Christian Examiner, that 
there never was a time more opportune for the history of this mind to be 
brought before the world, than just this time, when a violent reaction 
against forms and formulas, is turning all free minds inward to contem- 
plate their own spiritual resources. For a deeper protest than Unitarian- 
ism, and one which will sweep it away, as the ocean tide sweeps away the 
sea flower that gathers on its calm margin, is upheaving the foundations 
of all social organizations, political and religious. And there is nothing 
that will meet and master this movement, and turn the floods it will occa- 
sion into means of new fertility, but that Influence of the Spirit which an- 
swers to genuine worship, such worship as pervades the confessions of St. 

15* 
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Augustine from beginning to end, and is their substance. At all times 
and in all ages it is the only source of strength and life to the intelligent 
creature of God. 

In short, Introversion is the spirit of the age, and by its excess, its vice. 
It pervades literature, history, philosophy. ‘The first effect of Christianity 
was to carry all the attention of the Race to outward manifestations of the 
Power which had revealed itself in Jesus’ death and resurrection. Espe- 
cially did men dwell upon the earthly side of the death. That went to 
their hearts and awoke all their sensibilities. ‘The whole earth became to 
the Christian the tomb of Christ. To lay off the old man in blood and 
agony, to enter into the death of Christ, rather than to rise with him from 
the dead, became the whole life of the Church. The representation of 
the Passion became its Service. Not in this world was the Christian to 
rise with his master. His whole work was to die, and only to die. For- 
getting that St. Paul said all ordinances were “nailed to the cross of 
Christ,” all his life long was the member of the Church to be the subject 
of sacraments, and even beyond the grave, dependant on the prayers of 
his brethren for his entrance into bliss. By the emblems of the death of 
Jesus were the old worn out Paganisms of antiquity consecrated Christian, 
and the wild war-orgies of Northern Europe brought into abeyance, anda 
new power created on the earth, to which the governments of antiquity 
even in their despotic forms, were trifles. It is needless to draw the pic- 
ture of the magnificence and power of the Catholic church, in the day of 
its glory. Then, outwardly speaking, the prophecy of Christ’s triumph 
seemed to have been accomplished ; and when we see the Pope of Rome, 
drawing an imaginary line from pole to pole, and portioning out the great 
globe itself, between two rival nations, we say “ truly the uttermost parts 
of the earth have become the inheritance of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

But was not this mighty power essentially superficial? What did it do 
for the life of man? The only monuments of it that survive, to glorify 
its once universal sway, are the beautiful works of art of ihe middle ages. 
Romanism was the effect of Christianity upon the aesthetic nature of man. 
Its great creation was the Gothic architecture, and the paintings of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. And without undervaluing this art- 
life, which, in its time, was an outpouring of worship, natural, venerable, 
and ennobling, it must be allowed that the curse came upon it, which was 
pronounced in the old Hebrew law, upon making an image of the Invisible. 
Men were lost in the mighty tomb all the more certainly, on account of its 
beauty. ‘They sacrificed their own and their children’s freedom, the life 
that now is, which had been promised to be saved,* to garnish the sepul- 
chre, out of which the Lord of life had risen. 

But this could not last forever. It became manifest to both the sacred 
and the profane that the secret of life was lost. The sacred, and these 
were the reformers of the sixteenth century, protested against stooping 
down forever and looking into an empty tomb, though angels had bid them 
look once and see where their Lord had lain. They saw he was not there, 
and returned with the news of his having risen, to their brethren ; and is 
it too much to say, when we think of the mighty leap then taken, that their 
master, alive in the midst of them, justified their hopeful faith ; and com- 
missioned them to make known anew his resurrection, and found the 
Church visible again upon what they had seen of the invisible ? 





* Timothy. 4: 8. 
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But this re-manifestation of the great atonement has not escaped an 
analogous desecration. ‘To analyze the Insight of Faith, and state it in 
formulas was a necessity, whence systematic theologies. ‘These were 
at first instinct with the spiritual life of those who drew them up. But 
man is weak and hath the treasure in earthern vessels. Systematic theo- 
logy has become in its turn a tomb in which men enter to die with Christ, 
put out of which they do not rise with him. 

Therefore the profane have triumphed and blasphemed the Son. No 
longer confining their ridicule to the Catholic Church, which would have 
made the whole earth the tomb of Jesus; they place below it the Protes- 
tant Church, which has made its own declarations of faith such. In vain 
the ghosts that hover round the latter, fight in its defence ; and summon to 
their aid, making common cause with, the ghosts that have so long defend- 
ed the more magnificent one. ‘The young men of this generation are 
turning away from both the ghostly armies. Retreating upon their in- 
stincts as made known in their respective individualities, they say, “We 
have passions and affections, will and power. We seem, it is true, to be 
rounded in by circumstance and death. But this may be our illusion. Let 
us fall back on ourselves, and following our own stream of life up to its 
source, we shall find our God.”’ Some of them add, “ perchance we our- 
selves are He!” 

Hence the nineteenth century with its Introverted Life. This pervades 
all classes of men. Naturalists take up the phenomena as they are, and 
begin to analyze. With iron consecutiveness, they go from circumference, 
seeking a centre which no one has as yet found, although the circumfer- 
ence at which he began was an impalpable particle of the most simple sub- 
stance yet discovered by victorious analysis. Poets themselves, making 
the imagery by which they are to manifest themselves the suicidal instru- 
ment, turn inward, and with the self-torturing impulse of madness, expose 
their inmost heart-strings as an AXolian lyre for all the winds of heaven to 
play on. ‘The story tellers of antiquity and the middle ages give place to 
philosophers of history, who, making the characters of past times their 
wire-puppets, perform by their agency ‘“ mysteries” of politics and religion, 
which they still call history. ‘The great Goethe, prince of modern litera- 
ture, involving in his many-sided nature the powers of naturalist, poet, and 
philosopher of history, has organized into a system, not only the method 
of self-inspection, but an art of life founded on the observations taken ; and 
the hope of the world, young men and maidens are rushing to seize the 
ready made instruments. ‘These they wield with more or less skill, some 
being crushed at once with their weight, and others feeling them so light 
and so like playthings in their hands, that they cannot set themselves se- 
riously to work with them. 

But it is in philosophy, and especially in theology, that introversion has 
made the wildest waste. It was not long before the human soul itself be- 
came a phenomenon, which, in spite of highest God must fade away from 
human consciousness into absolute being. For God is not free to create, 
in the old fashioned sense of the term, but only to manifest. This indi- 
vidual being of ours is nothing but an illusion. There is no individual. 
The word itself is a misnomer. The only religion is to cease to be con- 
scious of individuality. Why do we prate of theology. Words about God ! 

e€ may know no God, but in so far as we cast, now and then, a backward 
look upon the highest in ourselves. And this we had best not do, lest it 
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shut our eyes to our own future, which is a higher God, whom we find in 
whatever single thing our hand findeth to do, and our heart to love ; forall! 
things are indifferent. 

This brief and perhaps extreme statement of the spirit of the age, will 
sufficiently suit my present purpose. What now are we to do about it? 
The spirit of the age is the actual stage of the life of humanity. It is not 
to be set aside by disquisitions upon it. No matter how bad it is—here it 
is—and here are we in the midst of it, breathing it in at every pore ; 
pouring it out with every word and look. 

It cannot be all bad. Humanity is not only the creature of God, but as 
I have said, it is the redeemed creature of God. ‘There is a principle of 
true life making progress in the race for which Christ died, however indi- 
viduals may disown and fall away from it to perish. Introversion has 
right. Some more of the life of God is in all men, in that Jesus has lived. 
When the Son of Man was lifted up he did draw all mento him. He 
has preached to the spirits in prison. When he rose from the dead, 
“those that were in their graves awoke and were seen of many breth- 
ren.” 

Look at the Anti-christians of the eighteenth century. Amidst all 
their ghastly dissipations, dreary misanthropies, thin theories of virtue, 
what glimpses of the well-being of society, of the immutableness of truth, 
of the perfectibility of the species! It were worth while for some Ger. 
man mouser, to glean out der Christlich in Atheismus und Pantheismus, 
as Ackermann gieaned out der Christlich in Plato. Even this would 
show that the life of humanity, though as yet so few of its individuals haye 
learnt and entered into its secret, has heard the voice of free grace, and 
grown through Christ in God. It becomes more and more venerable ; to 
the eye turned inward, more and more of the rich painful depths of the 
human heart come into the reconciling light of wisdom and love. 

But so much the greater is each man’s danger of not personally enter- 
ing into life ETERNAL. As he sinks deep, so much the more needs he to 
build high. It is no matter how great, how unsearchably great he may 
find and acknowledge the life to be which he shares and lives, let him only 
never forget that God lives absolutely above, and in some respects essen- 
tially antagonistic to this life. With this awful, chastening thought ever 
upon him; this thought, which is the secret of worship; without which 
the forms of worship, be they ever so inward, be they only the meditations 
of the heart, are mere forms, hindrances, dead works, destroying the Faith 
which is the evidence of things hoped for; self-inspection may be robbed 
of its dangers, introversion not lead inevitably to Death. 

This is the truth which should be preached to this age. Not only the 
Pantheistic, Deistic, Atheistic philosophers, not only the Satanic school of 
poets, and their progeny the sentimentalists, not only the many sided lite- 
rati of the Goethean clique are in this sense “ living without God in the 
world,” and so dying; but also no inconsiderable portion of the Church of 
Christ so called. With the name of God on their lips, these men and wo- 
men see only the creation of their own minds, a gigantic man, subject to 
much of what subjects themselves : 


“Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 
And fevers into false creation.” 
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Their secret and sincere worship is a trance of luxurious contemplation of 
their own selves magnified, (which they call idealized.*) 

Hence Quietism, the moral issue of introversion, in all ages. It does not 
appear first now, as the result of what has been called transcendentalism. 
It is even older than angel Fenelon, and the fair saint Guyon. It is the 
necessary offspring of the Church, whose work it was, to build all the glo- 
ries and beauties of this world into the tomb of Jesus. Because man can- 
not bury his soul, but only his body; the Catholic Church has 2lways 
had its mystical pole. But mysticism isas much opposed to genuine wor- 
ship as materialism. Fenelon unconsciously checks worship as much as 
the Pantheist can do, when he defines prayer to be “ the state of the heart 
towards God,” and counsels cessation of intellectual activity in order to its 
being perfect. If worshipis merely a state of the heart, its highest trans- 
ports imply only the innate excellence of the heart, and no progress. But 
without previous comparison, how shall the prayer be made for God to 
change the heart into a better heart? What is to be done with the heart 
not Godward, but conscious that it is returning upon itself in selfishness, 
even when it finds in itself least to love and honor. And is not God free 
to come before the mind, and shining into it with antagonistic light, show 
it its own deformity and poverty, until it is fain to cry out for mercy and 
peace? [hear it said this is a very outward way for God to come to man. 
{t is no more outward than for Him to come behind man, as the mystic 
holds that he does, to quicken his energies only. But, in the latter case, 
man is treated as the vegetable and animal creation is, and not as an IN- 
TELLIGENCE. ‘This ought to be considered deeply. 

There are some persons who must approach spiritual religion by sensi- 
bility and influence, rather than by pure Thought. To such, St. Augus- 
tine, who gives the whole process in a personal history, will be of use. 
Nor is he without great value to the original minds. In his struggles with 
the Manichzean heresy, he shows the difference between a humble worship 
of God, which waits upon Him, to know what the truth is; and a proud 
worship of Him, such as Satan would have liked to render, which, having 
decided what the truth shall be, attributes the same to God, as its form of 
service. 

Prayer is not merely a spiritual act, but is justly and mainly an intel- 
lectual act.t It presupposes sight of at least two, ourselves and our God. 





* Idea, in the sense in which it was used when that verb was made, is really denied 
by this age. It no longer means the seen, for to see implies to look out, and the men of 
the time do not believe in the outwardness of the spiritual. That they are conscious of 
no antagonism between themselves and their God, is their own voucher to themselves 
for their being in the way of life. They know not that this is the “ savour of death unto 
death.” “When the light that is in us is darkness, how great is that darkness !” 


_tIn these days of vagueness and absence of definition, this may seem to some a dis- 
tinction without a difference. Intellect, however, means our seeing what is brought be- 
fore us by another will than our own. Its only condition is attention. And this very 
attention may be involuntary by reason of the power of the object. Spirituality implies 
the totality of the soul’s activity. Spirituality, therefore, includes intellect, and to aim at 
it independent of the intellect, or by other means than the intellect, is to miss it entirely. 
he history of mystical sects proves this. ‘They always decline into moral corruption, 
just In proportion to the purity of the mysticism. ‘ Nature is the most brilliant of wits,” 
and steals upon those who would deny her existence, or call her by the awful name of 
God, with a truly devilish repartee. It takes the whole redeemed Image of God to mas. 
terher. Not only the love, but the wisdom also, are necessary to virtue, even as there 
must be the Son as well as the Father in God, for the procession of the Holy Spirit. 
ence the significance of Christ’s warning to come in by the door. 
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It presupposes a judgement of discrepancy between these two. Inits first 
essays it is not spiritual at all perhaps. It is cold. But the blessing of 
God is upon it by everlasting decree. The more deeply intelligent it be. 
comes, the more is the spirit quickened. ‘The Holy Ghost comes by the 
prayer of faith, and sanctifies the soul more and more forever. St. Au- 
gustine’s “Confessions” are one long prayer, and the most remarkable 
ever recorded of human experience. Never for one moment does he de. 
scend into a meeching humility, which does injustice to God’s gifts either 
of nature or grace ; and, on the other hand, never for one moment, in the 
highest transports of religious enjoyment, does he forget that worship is an 
aspiration towards a Being essentially above himself. So there is life 
from beginning to end of this prayer. So we feel ourselves chastened and 
invigorated as we follow out his full expressions. So we rise from the book 
to pray for ourselves, without any fear of exhausting the impulse. But it 
is not my purpose to deify St. Augustine. ‘Though he worshipped God, 
and the record of his worship is quite unparalleled in human memoirs, | 
see that the circumstances of his peculiar experience led him in some de- 
gree out of the simplicity that was in Christ. It is not in the confessions 
that his view of the sacraments is most offensively brought out. He was 
not himself baptized till he was a believer, and the act signified some- 
thing ; and we hardly advert to his expression of his childish desires to 
have been baptized in his infancy, or to his sympathy with the involuntary 
baptism of his friend in a swoon. 

But in bis later years he became very distinctly the champion of the or- 
dinances as sacraments; and, as a consequence, of the application of bap- 
tism to infants, thereby vitiating the organization of the Church; implant. 
ing in it a principle of inertia that disorders and corrupts it. 

For the use of baptism as a sacrament, especially the baptism of infants 
that grows out of it, is not a matter of small importance. It attacks the 
vital principle of Christianity, viz: that we enter into eternal life only by 
the reception of the truth revealed in Jesus Christ’s death and resurrection. 
We must have a glimpse of what primal truth is, so far as to see that God 
pardons those who see how he can pardon, or there is in effect no revela- 
tion for us. This insight is the only faith which sees the ordinances nailed 
to the cross of Christ, and by it the soul is made free from the necessity of 
sacraments. This faith, which an infant is incapable of, which many men 
seem to live and die without attaining unto, is the individuals entrance into 
Life Eternal, and is the qualification for his baptism—a rite that is initiatory 
into nothing more, (or Jess,) than the duties and work of the Church visible, 
to which it is given to preach the kingdom of heaven on earth, in all the 
ages of time. 

I wish you would observe this last sentence ; for all persons, not Bap- 
tists, seem to think we attach more, not less superstitious feeling to this 
rite than other sects. We do not think it has any efficacy on the salvation 
of the baptized person, for we must be already saved as it were, in order 
to its being applied with any propriety. Nevertheless, we believe it to be 
of perpetual obligation upon earth, because it is formative of a visible 
Church, that carries on the office of Christ incarnate. ‘Tremendous evils, 
all those evils which are shaking the Augustinian Church, whether called 
Catholic or Protestant, to its foundations, are the growth of that principle 
of which infant baptism is the most striking expression. The bride of the 
Lord Jesus should doubtless open motherly arms to all the race for which 
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the bridegroom died, and rising, called to his bosom. But, first of all, she 
should see to her own purity, and admit none to work in her name, 
who have not been manifestly called and chosen by him, who says to the 
greatest sinners, “* Whosoever cometh unto me [| will in no wise cast 
out,” and who promises purification to all, on the easy condition that 
they come in at the door, which is himself. But when the Church ad- 
mitted into her bosom all the children of nature; seized upon them in- 
deed at their birth, or whenever their rulers were brought to acknow- 
ledge her authority, in never so outward a manner, the strict rules of 
government that St. Paul set forth to the churches of his day, became 
no longer applicable with any propriety. The good mother then in- 
stantly became a stern tyrant, as she could not but do, with so wild and 
tumultuous a house to govern. ‘The utmost threatenings of the wrath of 
God, against the rebellious and the apostate, were poured out to check 
little children in their first experiments upon nature, and to tyrannise over 
the yet unconverted worshippers of other gods, who had never acknow- 
ledged the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ with any intelligence ; 
but because their rulers were converted, were forced parrot-like to name 
his name with devils ; doing homage to Him only as stronger than they ! 

A little reflection will show that all this was inevitably the result of bap- 
tising other than believers, and making the Church visible responsible for 
them. ‘The great distinction, grown at last into a distinction like caste, be- 
tween the clergy and laity, was a remote but also inevitable growth of the 
same principle. It being manifest that there must be some authoritative 
vehicle of revealed truth, and the body of the Church no longer holding it, 
the higher orders of the clergy were necessarily sequestrated to become its 
depositary. 

But these are not all the evils. The Scriptures of the New Testament, 
so rich even in circumstantial direction, as to the mode of procedure in the 
churches, were all wrong when it came to be applied to an organization so 
radically different from the Pauline as was the Augustinian. No won- 
der it was found not convenient for the laity to have in their hands such 
a document of the original plan. No wonder that a body of tradition was 
found necessary in subsequent times, to explain away and to modify its 
severe requirements ! 

It is admitted that corruptions increased preposterously, and at last 
the Church grew so manifestly monstrous, that human nature could bear 
it no longer, and the Reformation took place. The most crying abuses 
were then lopped off, and Luther and his associates made a great stride 
toward scriptural purity. But Luther, and Calvin, and all of them, were 
smaller men than St. Augustine. They recovered themselves from the 
spirit of Romanism only so far as to go back to his degree of progress, and 
again found the Church theoretically upon faith and holiness. But they ad- 
mitted in their practice the germ of the old error. Even the Puritans very 
generally baptised their children; making the misunderstood Church of 
God a prison-house of young nature, instead of the refuge of purified na- 
lures which, having overcome the world in their own particular instance, 
would fain become a part of the body and voice of the Saviour, who had 


called them, and clothed them with himself, “to seek and save that which 
is lost.”? 


The consequence of all this short coming was, that the Protestant 
churches became so many little Popedoms, and if oral tradition, the hu- 
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man wisdom of times past, was no longer used to sophisticate the great 
rule of faith and practice, and make its Church regulations, and its enun. 
ciations of truth, tally with these new organizations,—yet the human wis. 
dom of present times, in the form of ecclesiastical treatises and commenta. 
ries on the Scriptures, took away from the private Christian his reliance 
upon his own common sense, enlightened by the Spirit’s answer to prayer, 

But these heresies, which St. Augustine introduced into ecclesiastical] 
matters, do not much appear in “ The Confessions,” which are the history 
of his personal experience, so clearly told, so plainly evincing the opera. 
tions of the Spirit of God in one instance, as must necesssarily be a valua. 
ble fund of knowledge to all those whose thoughts need pastoral leading, 
For the great features of religious experience are always the same. There 
must always be a perception of the creature’s own sins, and of the secret 
of sin which lies in his falling back on his own individuality for his law. 
There must also be a perception of God’s law antagonistic to this move. 
ment. ‘There will be more or less pain in the perception of these two 
facts, according to the temperament of the individual, and the degree to 
which the creature has moved away from the path of true life, before the 
light shone. But the pain is a weakness, and not to be indulged or gloried 
in. St. Augustine’s suffering was indeed great, and he describes it with 
so much dignity and depth of truth, that he commands the full attention of 
his reader, and is therefore likely to awaken in him a profound realization 
of want. ‘Then comes the intelligent and complete prostration of the 
creature before the Creator. He sees his own nature, and God’s nature 
also in Jesus Christ; and the soul is surrendered to the love which over. 
whelms it for a season with wonder and transport, then clothes it with the 
Righteousness and Wisdom of that very Law which once terrified it with its 
infinite requisitions, but now sends it forth upon the theatre of the world 
conquering and to conquer. Never was the story better told than by St. 
Augustine, nor ever, as we have already said, could it be more timely 
than now, when new forms of the Manichzan error on one side, and Mys. 
ticism on the other, prevail far and wide. ‘The fitness of the medicament 
to the disease of the times, brought it forth. 

(To be continued.) 


Note.—On page 92 of No. III., line 12th from the bottom, in place of * is to Aave 
the Unitarian Method,” &c., read “ is to leave,” &c. 





WORK, WHILE IT IS DAY. 


Work—and thou wilt bless the day, 
Ere the toil be done— 

They that work not, cannot play, 
Cannot fee! the sun. 

God is living, working still ; 
All things work and move ; 

Work, would’st thou their beauty feel, 
And thy Maker’s love! 


All the rolling planets glow 
Bright as burning gold! 

Should they pause—how soon they’d grow 
Colourless and cold! 
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Joy and Beauty—where were they, 
If the world stood still? 

Like the world, thy law obey, 
And thy calling fill. 


Would’st thou know the joy of health ? 
Would’st thou feel thy powers? 
Industry alone is wealth, 
What we do is our’s, 
Load the passive hours with thought, 
While they stay with thee ; 
Then despatch them, richly fraught, 
To Eternity. D. 








CONSTRUCTIVE AND PACIFIC DEMOCRACY. 
BY PARKE GODWIN. 


“These volumes will show that the author feels strongly the need of deep social 
changes, of a spiritual revolution in Christendom, of a new bond between man and man, 
of a new sense of the relation between man and his Maker. At the same time they 
will show his firm belief that our present low civilization, the central idea of which is 
wealth, cannot last forever; that the mass of men are not doomed hopelessly and irre- 
sistably to the degradation of mind and heart in which they are now sunk; that a new 
comprehension of the true dignity of a social being is to remodel social institutions and 
manners; that in Christianity and in the powers and principles of human nature, we have 
the promise of something holier and happier than now exists. It is a privilege to live in 
this faith, and a privilege to communicate it to others.’—Dr. Channing’s Preface to the 
last edition of his Works. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Ours are new words; they express new thoughts ; yet, we hope, that 
the newness, either of words or thoughts, will not prevent the reader from 
giving what we are about to say, a calm and profound attention. If we 
employ language that to many may be strange ; if we utter thoughts that 
have the appearance of novelty; we still intend that our phrases and 
meaning shall be as clear as the nature of our discussion will allow. We 
are about to speak of Democracy, but in no party sense ; not as it is 
spouted in ward meetings, nor slavered through the columns of newspa- 
pers ; but of democracy as a God-ordained principle of social government ; 
which will give to every individual his precise place in society, which will 
develope and perfect all the elements of human nature, which will recog. 
nise the inherent rights and spiritual majesty of man, and which, in the 
end, will make the “ kingdoms of this earth, the kingdoms of our God, and 
of his Christ.” It is of a kind this democracy, which has not yet been 
treated of in President’s messages: it has made but small figure on the 
floor of Congress; neither of our great parties sets up claims to the 
exclusive ownership of it ; while at the same time, it is broad and benevo- 
lent enough to take in all parties and all creeds, however different their 
tenets, or apparently irreconcileable their aims. We mean not the 
Destructive and Revolutionary democracy, which has done so much to 
change the world—but the Constructive and Pacific democracy, which is 
destined to do infinitely more in a still nobler change.* 





*In the general outline of what follows in the text, we have closely followed the pro- 
found and eloquent ** Manifeste” of Victor Considerant ; but we have not sampled to mo. 
dify that paper in many ways, so as to adaptit to the state of opinion in thiscountry. The 
writer is alone responsible for what is here said. 
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§ I.—aNcIENT AND FEUDAL SOCIETY. 


History makes us acquainted with various societies in the Past. These 
are distinguished from each other by many diverse traits, yet they have 
many characteristics in common. In Judea, in Egypt, in Greece, in 
Rome, the life of society had phases peculiar to itself in each, although in 
many respects a broad similitude is traceable through the manifold de. 
velopments of all. Alike in all, the only acknowledged principle of ac. 
tion was force ; war was their only politics ; conquest and glory their 
chief aim ; while slavery, or the subjection of man to man, in the most tho. 
rough, inhuman, and barbarous manner, was their only system of national 
economy. Slavery was the base and War the summit of their whole so. 
cial structure. ‘The producer, or in other words, the Worker, was univer. 
sally a slave; the Freeman, whether plebeian or patrician, alone was 
allowed to make war and to consume. ‘The sentiment of humanity was 
bounded by the narrow horizon of a creed or country. To the Jew, all 
things beyond Judea, were unclean ; to the Greek and Roman, the term 
foreigner was a synonym for barbarian. In all old civilized societies, then, 
we see only implacable domination abroad ; only tyranny, and the insu- 
perable distinctions of caste at home. 

The feudal order, though an improvement on the ancient societies, re. 
tained some of their worst abuses. Feudalism, being an effect of con. 
quest, became very soon a mere organized conquest. War remained its 
leading fact—war, and the traditional but permanent consecration of the 
distinctions of primitive conquest. It was relieved, it is true, by some 
few meliorating influences ; it called forth, as even the worst arrange. 
ments have done, some few virtues : it developed in a few, a manly sense 
of personal worth and individuality: its system of economy was a trifle 
less severe and brutal in the subjection of man toman. The sentiment of 
humanity, warmed by the first rays of the rising sun of Christianism, be- 
gan to stretch beyond the contracted limits of country. Nations and races 
began to feel the ties of fraternity, and to connect themselves in closer bonds, 
though still in obedience to the laws of feudal hierarchy. Throughout Eu- 
rope, the nobles, legitimate heirs of the first conquerers, regarded them. 
selves only as equals, while they trampled to the dust, the clowns and 
commoners, whom they scarcely looked upon as belonging to the same 
species. But the latter everywhere enslaved, grew to regard each other 
as brothers, and thus unconsciously, in the darkness and distresses of the 
Present, prepared the way for that Future of justice and truth which was 
destined to wrest from their haughty oppressors, the privileges which had 
been so long usurped. The spirit and right of the feudal times, was the 
spirit of aristocracy and the right of the nobles ; and both continued to exist, 
until the French and other fearful revolutions, gave them a blow that sent 
them howling in the agonies of death. 


§ Il.—THE NEW OR CHRISTIAN AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 


On the ruins of the old and feudal society, there has gradually grown 
up the elements and forms of a new order. A change has been wrought 
which is manifesting itself in the development of industry, science and art, 
in the silent but irresistible conquests of mind over force, in the genius of 
creation triumphing over the genius of destruction—in the substitution of 
noble, sacred Work, for base, unholy War. The right of modern societies 
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has come to be the general right ; their principle is the christian principle 
ofthe specific unity of the whole human race in humanity, whence the politi- 
cal dogma of the equality of all citizens before the state ; and their spirit is 
the spirit of democracy. True, in the older nations, the division lines of for- 
mer days are still drawn; the badges of caste are still worn; the pri- 
vileges and honors of nobility are perpetuated. But they are perpetuated 
mostly in form. ‘They cannot be said to be the controlling spirit of the 
present times. The French Revolution in the old world, the American 
Revolution in the new, struck a battle-axe into the rotten timbers of past 
institutions which has shattered them into slivers. The better classes, 
the nobility, the monarch may govern—but they do so virtually in the 
name, with the consent, and for the welfare of the people. ‘THe mass is 
a new word that has crept into all modern languages, and which indicates 
the existence of a new fact. ‘The mass, through so many weary years, 
the despised and spoliated hewers of wood and drawers of water, have 
proclaimed their equal manhood. ‘They assert that they are an essential 
element in the community. ‘They stand before us with the honest faces, 
the broad shoulders, the hard muscles, the swelling hearts of men; they 
demand of us that they be admitted into fellowship: they claim their 
younger brother’s share of the patrimony of the common Father. With 
haggard and malignant looks, their eyes darting fiery impatience and 
their hands grasping the red torches of fury ; through streets flowing with 
blood and plains strewed with the dying; in the midst of agonizing cries 
and wild maniac rejoicings ; they have fought their way to where they 
now stand, and there dwells not on this, nor any side of Heaven, the 
power for whom it would be safe to resist their just appeals. The exist- 
ence of the mass, we say, is a fact, demonstrated in an irregular wild way 
—but with somewhat of significance and emphasis. 


§ I[l.—szraRaATION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE FROM THE REVO- 
LUTIONARY. 


In several of the more liberal and recent European constitutions of 
government; in all the constitutions, we believe, of the United States, 
the universal and equal Right of man is broadly asserted. 

This new Right, this democratic Right, having entered into the world 
by revolution, having been proclaimed, established, and defended by re- 
volution, advancing from triumph to triumph by revolution, is it at all sur- 
prising that the principle of democracy and the principle of revolution 
should have been confounded ? 

The new Right might have been incarnated in society by the consen- 
taneous and progressive action of reform and organization, which would 
have completed, by peaceable means, the natural. transformation of the 
past society in all its departments. 

But this natural movement, this absorption of the old (and secretion of 
the new, which constitutes the healthy growth of all the organized crea- 
tion, and which might have wrought the quiet and unobstructed renewal 
of society,) not having been seconded and directed with intelligence b 
those in authority ; the new spirit not having been wisely and liberally 
guided in its mighty expansion, the work of change was left to the ar. 
bitrament of explosive violence. 

It has almost invariably occurred in the contests of adverse interests 
that the usurper grows selfish and the wronged furious. A wild assault 
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and reckless repulse is followed by long years of relentless battle,—hy 
the impetuous shock of armies under whose tread the earth shakes to its 
centre,—until slow Time decides the issue which had long before been 
decided in the eternal laws of Providence. 

When the hour has come for the past to yield its abuses and be changed, 
its resistance only provokes warfare and makes its defeat the more signal. 
‘The new principle, by being resisted, instead of proceeding to the task 
of infusing itself into existing arrangements, is exclusively absorbed in 
the fight with the Past ; it wastes its energies in unnecessary expenditures 
of strength, and it confounds itself with, and takes the character of, a 
manifestation of mere Violent Protest—Revolution—War. This is a 
most grave error. It leaves the whole task of organizing the New Order, 
a thing to be done. 

Now, this is the task which is committed to our epoch—this the pro. 
blem which the genius of Destiny has summoned us to solve. With the 
vigorous arm of a lusty youth, we have shattered what was bad in the 
Past. We have gone through with the terrible work of destruction. We 
have broken into the ancient domain of Authority and Oppression. We 
must now do the infinitely higher work of true democratic construction 
and adjustment. 


§ [V.—rHE REVOLUTIONARY WORK FINISHED, THE DEMOCRATIC WORK 
HARDLY BEGUN. 


Our modern democratic revolutions, though they have accomplished 
some good, have chiefly exhibited the new principle of the Rights of man, 
in its abstract and negative aspects. ‘They have swept away the last 
remains of the Feudal system, founded upon war and the aristocratic dis- 
tinctions of birth; they have established a representative system in poli- 
tics, which inasmuch as it reposes on a principle of election independent 
of the accident of birth, is a decided advance upon all-pre-existing sys- 
tems; they have rendered elementary instruction more accessable to all 
classes of the people ; and they have called into life, under the inspira- 
tion of Christianity, a deeper sense of the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual soul. ‘This is their good. But oh! how much they have left un- 
done !—how much is there which they could not do! They have leii, 
without organization, without direction, without rule, the whole immense 
sphere of Industry! They have abolished the wardenships, the guilds, 
the corporations of the ancient time,——all of which answered the purpose 
in a feeble way, of a partial organization of Labor—but they have not 
supplied their place by a better organization. ‘They have opened to a 
laissez-faire the most absolute, to a competition the most anarchical, to a 
war the most blind, and consequently to the Monopoly of great capitalists, 
the whole social and economical Workshop of the World,—the vast field 
on which is effected the Production and Distribution of Universal Wealth ! 
Here is their grand defect ; here is their radical weakness ; here is the 
practical vice which condemns the entire machinery of revolution as in- 
efficient and unsound. 

The imperfect state in which revolutionary and destructive, or rather 
negative Democracy, has left its work, keeps open a sluice by w hich a 
deluge of wrongs is let in upon mankind. In spite of the supposed liber- 
ality of our new principles, in spite of the destruction of old abuses, in 
spite of the constitutional equality of citizens, in spite of the abolition of 
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exclusive privileges in the sphere of commerce and trade, the actual social 
order, in this most democratic of countries, is a hateful and pernicious 
aristocratic order,—pregnant with injustice and suffering—not in princi- 
ple nor law, sur iN Fact. We are apt to imagine in our over-weening 
vanity that we have left behind’ us the odious distinctions that prevailed 
among our ancestors. We sometimes pride ourselves upon the equality 
of condition and happiness that marks the society of the United States, 
and to a certain extent this pride is just. Yet it is only to a certain ex- 
tent. ‘Theoretically, constitutionally, legally, there are no privileged 
classes in this nation ; the odious laws of caste, are annulled. But, prac- 
tically, positively, really, we still live under a regime of caste, we are still 
governed by classes, all our social helps and appliances are still distin- 
guishing, partial and confined to the few. It is not so much our legisla. 
tion, though that is somewhat to blame, it is not the law, it is not politi- 
cal principle, that erects barriers between the different categories of the 
American people,—it is our economical arrangements, or to speak more 
accurately, our complete want of social and industrial organization. Let 
this be noted! 


§ V.—THE RAPID FORMATION OF A NEW FEUDALISM,—THE COLLECTIVE 
SERVITUDE OF LABOR. 


A striking phenomenon is beginning to show itself in these days, even 
to the eyes of those least observant of such things. We refer to the rapid 
and powerful constitution of a new Aristocracy, of a commercial and 
financial Feudality, which is taking the place of the ancient aristocracy of 
nobles and warriors, by the annihilation and impoverishment of the lower 
and middling classes. 

After the grand explosions of the American and French Revolutions, 
after the overturn of the ancient political system, after the abolition of 
feudal property, of laws of primogeniture, of trading guilds and commer- 
cial corporations, and the bold proclamation of the great doctrine of free- 
trade, society has believed itself forever emancipated from the domina- 
tion of aristocratic and exclusive powers. It has supposed that it had 
achieved the enfranchisement of every individual, that it had bequeathed 
to the universal race of man the opportunity for a full development of all 
its faculties. 


There never was a greater mistake, as the result most abundantly 
proves. 

An essential element in the calculation has been overlooked. Now 
that the agitation caused by the first onset of destruction has somewhat 
subsided, when matters begin to assume their regular places, it is found 
that individuals indeed enter upon the new race of life, with perfect free- 
dom to use themselves and their natural powers as they please ; but upon 
what very different conditions have they entered? They are free to run 
the same race, but on most unequal and disadvantageous terms. The 
same course is open to all, but they each, to continue our sporting meta- 
phor, carry different weights. Nay, they cannot be said to have been 
started at the same starting-place. Some were already provided with 
facilities to carry them swiftly and surely along their way,—they had for. 
tune, talents, education, high and influential positions,—and the accumu. 
lated experience of ages; others, and these are the most numerous, had 
hone of these things; they had nor fortune, nor rank, nor talents de- 
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veloped by anterior education, none of the aids and spurs by which the 
more favored rise ; they are banished to the outer borders of civilized 
existence, they welter in the lowest pools of corrupt and stagnant asso. 
ciations. 

What must result, in such a state of things, from that industrial liberty 
on which we reckoned so much—from that famous doctrine of free-trade, 
which was the peculiar glory of the new science of political economy, and 
which we fondly thought the last best expression of the democratic theo- 
ry? What result? Let facts answer the question! They will point us 
to the general subjection of the masses—of the class without wealth, ta- 
lent or education—to the class which is well-provisioned and equipped ! 

“The lists are open,” say you, “all men are called to the combat, the 
terms are equal for all capacities.” Hold! you have forgotten one thing ! 
It is, that on this great field of battle, some are trained, disciplined, capa- 
risoned, armed to the teeth, an impenetrable hauberk and shield is round 
their bodies, swords and spears are in their hands—and they hold the ad- 
vantageous places for assault or for flight ; while others, despoiled, naked, 
ignorant, famished, are compelled to live from day to day, and support their 
wives and children, on the meagre pittance extorted from their adversa- 
ries or picked by piecemeals from the streets. Oh! most benevolent free 
trader, what sort of equality is this? What fight, what resistance even, 
are we of the many-headed multitude to make? Your absolute liberty is 
only an absolute abandonment of the unarmed and destitute masses to the 
charity of the well-fed and well-armed few. Your democratic civiliza- 
tion, which began in aristocratic feudalism—the progress of which has 
emancipated the working-classes from direct and personal servitude only 
—will end in a monied aristocracy that leads to a collective and indirect 
servitude just as oppressive as that from which we have been so lately re- 
lieved. ‘Gurth,” says Mr. Carlyle, “born-thrall of Cedric, the Saxon, 
has been greatly pitied by Dryasdust and others. Gurth with a brass 
collar round his neck tending Cendric’s pigs, in the glades of the wood, is 
not what I call an exemplar of human felicity; but Gurth, with the sky 
above him, with the free air and tinted boscage and umbrage around him, 
and in him the certainty of lodging and supper when he came home,— 
Gurth to me seems happy in comparison with many a Lancashire and 
Buckinghamshire man of these days, not born-thrall of any body! Gurth’s 
brass collar did not gall him; Cedric deserved to be his Master. The 
pigs were Cedric’s, but Gurth too would get his parings of them. Gurthi 
had the inexpressible satisfaction of feeling himself related indubitably, 
though in a rude brass collar-way, to his fellow-mortals on this earth. 
He had superiors, inferiors, or equals. Gurth is now “emancipated” long 
since ; has what we call “ liberty.” Liberty, I am told, is a divine thing. 
Liberty when it becomes the liberty to die by starvation is not so divine.” 
There is much in that fact, Mr. Carlyle ! 


§ VI.—THE CONDITION OF THE LABORER DETERIORATING, THROUGH THE 
DEPRECIATION OF WAGES, &C. 


Burt while this freedom of trade, of which we have spoken, has tended 
and is tending to subject the workman to the capitalist, the proletaire 
possessing nothing to the patrician possessing all things, let us consider 
that it has at the same time awakened a most disastrous competition 
among workmen themselves. It is setting proletaire against proletaire in 
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an almost internecine industrial war. Where laborers abound, which is 
everywhere, the necessities of existence, under any system of competition, 
compel them when they go forth each morning in the pursuit of employ- 
ment and a master, to lower their wages to the lowest possible sum. The 
rate of wages, in other words, everywhere tends to be reduced to the low- 
est possible sum consistent with the mere continuance of the laborer in 
life. This, when it is thought of, is an awful statement, but it is not ex- 
clusively our own. We find it taught in the leading political economists 
of the day, as one of their fundamental doctrines. “The wages of simple 
labor,” says Say, “seldom rise in any country much above what is abso- 
lutely necessary to subsistence ? the quantum of supply always remains 
on a level with the demand ; nay, often goes beyond it.”” In Adam Smith, 
in McCullough, in Malthus, in Wayland, there are a multitude of passages 
to the same effect. Well, what is the obvious inference from such a 
statement? Why, that the least fluctuation in the demand for labor must 
inevitably doom a large portion of laborers to starvation—to death! These 
very writers are cold-blooded enough to state that inference. “ Where 
laborers,” says McCullough in his dainty language, “‘ where labourers are 
already subsisting, as in Ireland” (and he might have added other coun- 
tries) “on the lowest species of food, it is of course impossible for them to 
go to a lower in a period of scarcity, and should their wages sustain any 
serious decline, an increase would necessarily take place wm the rate of mor. 
tality.” What a coldly dignified and stately way of telling us that thou- 
sands of fellow-beings would die by a most painful and lingering death ! 
The rate of mortality would increase, says the philosopher, with as much 
sang froid as the surgeon amputates a limb, heedless of the agonies of his 
victims! At the same time a brother philosopher, Monsieur Say, tells us, 
but with more feeling, that wages are liable to “ most calamitous oscil- 
lations.” ‘ War or legislative prohibition,” he continues, “ will some- 
times suddenly extinguish the demand for a particular product, and reduce 
the industry employed upon it to a state of utter destitution.” “The mere 
caprice of fashion,” says another, the famous Malthus, “is often fatal to 
whole classes. The substitution of shoe-ribbands for buckles was a se- 
vere blow to the population of Birmingham and Sheffield.” Indeed, the 
whole of Malthus’s celebrated doctrine of population, viz : that the increase 
of laborers outruns that of the means of subsistence, and that therefore, 
wars, pestilences, famines, storms, that depopulate whole kingdoms, and 
the direst afflictions of mankind, are beneficial—is founded on the melan- 
choly fact in the condition of the working classes on which we are dwell- 
ing. Wemight, were not the fact itself most glaring in every nation, fill 
a volume with corroborative citations from the essays of the political econo- 
mists. On one side we see competition among laborers reducing the 
wages on which they and their dependent families must subsist; on the 
other, we see competition among employers, forcing them, how great 
soever may be their generosity, to yield only the lowest rates of pay, (since 
no employer, without running the risk of certain ruin, could afford to pay 
his workmen higher wages than what was paid by his competitors ;) and 
thus the detestable maxims of our modern economy break all the laws of 
justice and humanity. Free trade, by which we here mean competition 
Without organization, is distinguished by the execrable mark, that it always 
and everywhere tends to the reduction of wages. After plunging the toil- 
ing masses into the gulf of misery, it grinds them with a weight that is 
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forever growing heavier. In Ireland, in England, in Belgium, in Italy, in 
France, in our own country, wherever competition reigns, where nothing 
arrests the action of a disorganized and incoherent industrialism, the work. 
ing classes are inevitably becoming more miserable and more abject. 
They not only work against each other, but against machines that cost no. 
thing, yet dispense with the labor of an hundred men.* 

We state this not as an opinion of our own—not as a logical deduction 
from premises existing in our own minds, but as a fact, proven by statistics, 
declared by official records, and confirmed by innumerable observations 
made by missionaries of benevolence and enlightened and liberal states. 
men. What means that significant dispute that has put the more recent 
of political philosophers on the continent, at loggerheads? Whence the 
awful fact, that in the midst of an increase of general riches, the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes is growing worse,—a fact in the solution of 
which they are all so much puzzled? Sismondi, one of the most brilliant 
successors of Jean Baptiste Say though of another school, was so pain- 
fully impressed with this fact, that his whole work may be considered as a 
prolonged wail over the miseries of the working-classes.* “ His ery of 
alarm,” says the distinguished professor of political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, M. Blanqui, “has been solemnly and eloquently repeat. 
ed; it is re-echoed by whole populations in manufacturing cities, amid 
the tumult of insurrection.” Again, says the same able and profound 
writer, in criticising Adam Smith, “ Why is wealth so unequally distri- 
buted in society? Why are there so many starving beings in civilized 
nations? What is the natural relation between population and _ subsist- 
ence? Why does misery increase amongst the laboring classes in propor- 
tion to the increase of wealth in the nation?’ Again he says, “ This doc- 
trine,” the doctrine of Adam Smith, that private interest left entirely to its 
own management, will always direct capital to those channels which are 
best adapted to public welfare, “ this doctrine, which has prevailed in Eng- 
land and given most extraordinary impulse to industry, has commenced 
nevertheless to produce the most alarming effects; it has produced un- 
bounded wealth among capitalists and wretched poverty among the lower 
classes ; it has enriched the nation, but at the cruel expense of industry.” 
To the same effect M. Rossi, professor of political economy in the College 
of France, and a learned writer regarded by Guizot as “the wisest rep- 
resentative of the science,” in an introductory discourse remarked, “ A 
great problem occupies all minds; it is the coexistence of two seemingly 
conclusive facts ; on the one hand, a general increase of national wealth ; 
on the other hand, growing misery and distress among the greater part of 
workmen. A solution has been demanded of political economy, but it 
has not yet been found. This solution, when it shall have been made, 
will be the greatest social discovery of the day.” If we were in a posi- 
tion to consult authorities, we could cite many more confirming paragraphs 
of the same nature. But Heaven knows, that we have written enough 
on this head. Our hearts begin to sicken with the details which our in- 
quiry forces upon us! 





* The question of the influence of labor-saving machines is a great one, which we 
may hereafter undertake to discuss. 
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§ VII.—repuctTion OF THE MIDDLING CLASSES. 


Alas ! this is not all; the evil is not merely confined to the lowest classes 
of laborers. Analagous symptoms are showing themselves among the 
possessors of small means—among the master mechanics and farmers. 
If the first effect of our monstrous modern system of competition—com- 
petition, we mean, on conditions so unequal,—has been the subjection of 
the workmen, its second effect will be the progressive ruin of the poorer 
class of employers. Small properties—master-mechanics on a small scale 
—inferior branches of commerce and art—are destined to be crushed under 
the gigantic weight, the colossal wheels of larger properties and enter- 
prises.) We may see this tendency of things even in this country, 
where the possession of inexhaustible tracts of land gives so fine an op- 
portunity to the individual to resist the tendencies of society. Already 
in almost every branch of industry, great capitals, great enterprises give 
the law to the smaller. Steam, machinery, large manufactories are 
everywhere supplanting the meaner kind of workshops. Employers are 
sinking into the class of the employed, which only renders the supply of 
work the more uncertain and less in amount to the latter class. Our 
cities are vast commercial vortices that are drawing the whole country 
within their fatal circle. Commerce, which should be the dependant 
handmaid of Agriculture and Manufactures, has become their absolute 
master. It rules the world with the omnipotence of a despot. It makes 
all industry, and art, and science its tributaries. It is a vast insatiable 
parasite seeking the life-sap of Production. It is a monstrous vampire 
that preys with remorseless appetite upon the energies of nations. It 
absorbs all property, in regulating values by means of its banks; it con- 
centrates wealth in the hands of a few men in a few central places ; it 
is the source of innumerable frauds, fluctuations, bankruptcies and com- 
mercial crises ; and it is fast laying its hand upon the land, by means of 
agricultural loaning companies,—and upon government, by means of na- 
tional debt.* 

Now, Commerce, be it remembered, is the legitimate offspring of our 
competitive system of industry. 


§ VIII.—pivision oF sOCIETY INTO TWO CLASSES—ONE, POSSESSING 
ALL—THE OTHER, NOTHING. 


Thus, in spite of the abstractly democratic principle of industrial free- 
dom, or rather in consequence of that freedom (false and illusory as all 
simple unorganized liberty must be,) capital gravitating around capital in 
proportion to its mass, is gathered into the hands of a few of the wealth- 
iest men. Society tends to a division, more and more distinct, into two 
classes,—a small number possessing everything, or next to everything, 
absolute masters of the entire field of property, commerce and art,—and 
the great mass, possessing nothing, living in a forced dependence on the 
owners of capital and of the instruments of labor, and compelled for a pre- 
carious and decreasing return to hire out their muscles, their skill, and 
their time to their new feudal lords. 

This is no dream; it is no prophecy ; it is a piece of contemporaneous 





' * We pass hurriedly over Commerce, because we intend giving it a full criticism 
ereafter. 
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history. We are advancing with rapid strides, we repeat, towards the 
constitution of a new aristocracy,—one as odious as it is ignoble—one, 
which unconsecrated by hereditary remembrances or actual deeds of 
valor, derives its only distinction from the ineradicable baseness and tena. 
city of its love of money. The fact characterises our whole modern 
civilization. It is a phenomenon, not peculiar to any one civilized nation, 
but which is developed in every State in a degree corresponding to the 
advancement of its industry. It follows, step by step, in the tracks of 
commerce and manufactures. Great Britain presents the most signal ex. 
ample of the concentration of capital in the hands of a few, but the awful 
contrasts of her social condition are fast being rivalled by Belgium and 
France. Our own country abounds in the symptoms of the disease. Al. 
ready the mere commercial dependents of England, we begin to exhibit 
traces of her vicious and corrupting form of aristocracy. Commerce is 
the controlling power in the country. It is enslaving every other branch 
of business. It is making every class of men its subsidiary. One of 
our most sagacious statesmen, Mr. Benton, long since had the sagacity to 
perceive this, although he did not have wisdom enough at the same time 
to discover the reasons of it nor the remedy. Our political battle, said 
he, is a battle between Man and Money. ‘The Republican party caught 
up the saying, and has struggled desperately to resist the stream of moneyed 
influences that is bearing it onward to death. But, not knowing why 
nor wherefore, it has struggled blindly ; the very means of reform which 
it often proposed, if carried out, would only have exaggerated the evil. 
It was not the Whig policy that was so much in the wrong ; it was not 
because the law sanctioned banks that they suffered ; it was not protec. 
tive tariffs nor internal improvements that provoked the curse. These 
were bad enough, but lying back of them was a cause which was vastly 
more pernicious than either of them or all. For all have had their origin 
in the unorganized state of industry. ‘To have repealed all monopolies, 
to have unloosed exclusive laws, to have given free scope to the existing 
energies of trade, in the want of such organization, would have aggra- 
vated the disorders of society. It could only have made the rich richer 
and the poor poorer. It would have accelerated the formation of that 
Aristocracy of Wealth which we are deploring, and against which so 
fierce a war has been justly but blindly waged for ten years. 


§ IX.—rHEe INFEUDATION OF GOVERNMENT. 


Yet the fact that the laws are made to sanction and sustain the over- 
grown monopolies of trade, is one of the most melancholy evidences of 
the extent to which the new feudality has advanced. So strong is it, that 
it is even strong enough, at this early period in its career, to grapple and 
overcome the strongest governments on earth. ‘To what point soever in 
the civilized world we turn our eyes, we see that the Money Power is 
mightier than the Legislative Power. No matter what the form of the 
government, it is compelled to strike its colors before this formidable 
enemy. Monarchs, aristocrats, and republicans have alike fallen victims 
to the huge Juggernaut of Money. On the continent of Europe, we are 
told by good authority, that the canal and railway companies often rise 
in resistence of the designs of the government. But it is in this nation, 
where there are fewer restraints upon the insolence of the money power, 
(for the very reason that it is more democratic than any other,) that its 
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manifestations have grown to an oppressive and overshadowing enormity. 
To such a height has its unbridled audacity been carried that we can 
hardly find language in which to describe the excess of its evils. Our 
general government, and as well the governments of every individual 
state, have been made to succumb to its influences. What has been the 
aspect of our legislation for the last twenty years, nay, ever since the 
origin of the nation? Has it not been one unceasing struggle on the part 
of the possessors of wealth, either to secure past immunities, or to ac- 
quire additional privileges? Have not our legislative bodies been beset, 
day after day, and year after year, by the insinuating arts of the applicants 
for exclusive charters of all kinds? Has not the invention of mankind 
been exhausted in devising schemes for robbing the mass for the sake of 
the few? What plans have been left unbroached,—what iniquities un- 
tried? Banks to be controlled by the few; tariffs operating solely for 
the benefit of the few ; private enterprises to be paid for out of the pub- 
lic purse ; hypothecations of national stock in behalf of individuals or cor- 
porations ; the borrowing of money to carry on works of partial or local 
character ; these have constituted the staple topics of our legislative dis- 
cussions. Our states, which in their origin were christened, and which 
we still call, Independent Sovereignties, have degenerated into menial 
train-bearers to stock-jobbing princes and fraudulent speculators. All 
their pride and dignity have been sacrificed to the selfish whims of the 
Mammonites. ‘Their infeudation is well-nigh complete. They are be- 
coming, and in many respects, have become the vile, miserable vassals of 
their superiors,—the Money-Lords, bound hand and foot by the heavy 
chains of debt, and sold, body and soul, to the capitalists, either at home 
or abroad, who are their owners and masters. Bankrupt in purse ; bank- 
rupt, many of them, in honour ; their future time and labor, their very 
sinews and muscles are alienated and pledged. Was there ever a serf, 
a vassal, a slave less free? Oh! it was no irony that which dubbed our 
knights of the bank-counter, with the title of Rag-Barons ; or rather it 
was the keen and biting irony of strict truth! Nor was it a mere far- 
fetched party ruse to liken the famous Nicholas of the Bank to the auto- 
erat Nicholas of Russia. He was one of the mightiest of autocrats, and 
the name stuck because it fit. No despots in the old world wie!d a more 
tyrannic power than the despots of our commercial system; none whose 
commands are more imperatively issued, or more speedily or more slavish- 
ly executed. The wave of a small metallic wand in Thread-needle-street, 
London, will send an electric shock to the remotest corners of the globe. 
A handful of men, gathered in a back parlor of the Bank of England, 
paralyze the industry of millions, living thousands of miles off, and for a 
a century to come. Was there ever monarch who could do more than 
this ? 

We well remember reading, a few years since, in one of the most re- 
spectable organs of the Democratic party,* an article on the identity of 
the modern banking and the ancient feudal systems. It was a convincing 
demonstration of the likeness. It showed a close resemblance in every 
feature of the two systems, only that it made the banking system the 


ugliest. Yet what has that party done, or what can it do, to remedy the 
fact ? 


a 





* The Democratic Review. 
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§ X.—pDANGER OF SOCIAL REVOLUTIONS. 


A condition of things, such as we have been describing, cannot long 
continue. Universal monopoly cannot, in the age in which we live, be 
endured by the oppressed and suffering working classes. The notion of 
individual and equal rights which has fastened itself so deeply in the minds 
of men within the last few centuries, will prompt the people to rise 
against the institutions to which they ascribe the existence of this frightful 
evil. ‘The growing hatred of the poor for the rich—a hatred which it is 
useless to deny—will every day grow more intense. Already among the 
chartists of England, a “ black mutinous discontent,” a hot feverish hatred 
of the wealthy is springing up. They are getting restless under their 
long discipline of a thin diet and hard labor. A notion is fermenting in 
their brains that society is bound todo more for them than to provide dirty 
poor-houses and bastiles. It will be a terrific explosion this fermenting 
notion will make, unless the weight of their superincumbent misery be 
removed. Let it be looked to in time. 

Human beings are net mere commodities, whose price augments and 
diminishes with the supply in the market. Society owes them a guaran- 
ty of life and work. They possess a right to labor, which is the most sacred 
of allrights. Labor is their property ; the highest form and source of all 
property. ‘They have intellectual and moral faculties which must be de- 
veloped. God has placed them on earth, to advance. What shall they 
do, then, with that society, which not only prevents them from advancing, 
but which degrades and brutifies them into natures worse than those of 
beasts? We say, worse than beasts, because to the stupidity and unrea- 
soning violence of animals, they often add the malignity of demons. 


§ XI.—rne SOCIAL HELL. 


Thus, we have stated that free competition tends to the formation of 
gigantic monopolies in every branch of labor; that it depreciates the 
wages of the working classes ; that it excites an endless warfare between 
human arms, and machinery and capital,—a war in which the weak suc- 
cumb ; that it renders the recurrence of failures, bankruptcies, and com- 
mercial crises a sort of endemic disease; and that it reduces the middling 
and lower classes to a precarious and miserable existence. We have 
stated on the authority of authentic documents, that while the few rich are 
becoming more and more rich, the unnumbered many are becoming 
poorer. Is anything further necessary to prove that our modern world of 
industry is a veritable meLL, where disorder, discord, and wretchedness 
reign, and in which the most cruel fables of the old mythology are more 
than realized. ‘The masses, naked and destitute, yet surrounded by a 
prodigality of wealth ; seeing on all sides heaps of gold, which by a fatal 
decree they cannot reach; stunned by the noise of gilded equipages, or 
dazzled by the brilliance of splendid draperies and dresses ; their appe- 
tites excited by the magnificence of heaped-up luxuries of every climate 
and all arts; provoked by all that can gratify desire, yet unable to touch 
one jot or tittle of it, offer a terrible exemplification of Tantalus, torment- 
ed by an eternal hunger and thirst after fruits and waters, always within 
his reach, yet perpetually eluding his grasp. Was the penalty of Sisy- 
phus, condemned to roll his stone to a summit, from which it was forever 
falling, more poignant than that of many fathers of families, among the 
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poorer classes, who, after laboring to exhaustion during their whole lives, 
to amass somewhat for their old age or for their children, see it swallowed 
up in one of those periodical crises of failure and ruin which are the in- 
evitable attendants of our methods of loose competition? Or the story of 
the Danaides, compelled incessantly to draw water in vessels from which 
it incessantly escaped, does it not with a fearful fidelity symbolize, the im- 
placable fate of nearly two-thirds of our modern societies, who draw from 
the bosom of the earth and the workshops of production, by unrelaxing 
toil, floods of wealth, that always slip through their hands, to be collected 
in the vast reservoirs of a moneyed aristocracy? Walk through the streets 
of any of our crowded cities; see how within stone’s throw of each other 
stand the most marked and awful contrasts! Here, look at this marble 
palace reared in a pure atmosphere and in the neighborhood of pleasing 

rospects. Its interior is adorned with every refinement that the accu- 
mulated skill of sixty centuries has been able to invent; velvet carpets, 
downy cushions, gorgeous tapestries, stoves, musical instruments, pic- 
tures, statues and books. For the gratification and development of its 
owner and his family, industry, science, and art have been tasked to their 
utmost capacity of production. ‘They bathe in all the delights, sensuous 
and intellectual, that human existence at this period of its career can 
furnish. ‘They feel no cares; they know no interruption to the unceas- 
ing round of their enjoyments. Look you, again, to that not far distant 
alley, where some ten diseased, destitute and depraved families are nestled 
under the same ricketty and tumbling roof; no fire is there to warm 
them; no clothes to cover their bodies ; a pool of filth sends up its nause- 
ousness perhaps in the very midst of their dwelling; the rain and keen hail 
fall on their almost defenceless heads; the pestilence is forever hovering 
over their door-posts ; their minds are blacker than night with the black 
mists of ignorance ; and their hearts are torn with fierce lusts and pas- 
sions ; the very sun-light blotted from the firmament and life itself turned 
into a protracted and bitter curse? Look you, at this, we say, and think 
that unless something better than what we now see is done, it will all 
grow worse! Oh heaven; it is an oppressive, a heart-rending thought ! 
How well has one of our noble young poets uttered : 


I do not mourn my friends are false, 
I dare not grieve for sins of mine, 
I weep for those who pine to death, 
Great God! in this rich world of thine! 


So many trees there are to see, 

And fields go waving broad with grain, 
And yet, what utter misery, 

Our very brothers lie in pain. 


These by their darkened hearthstones sit, 
Their children shivering idly round ; 

As true as liveth God, ’twere fit, 
For these poor men, to curse the ground. 


And those who daily bread have none, 
Half-starved the long, long winters day, 
Fond parents gazing on their joy, 
Too wholly sad, one word to say. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE AND PACIFIC DEMOCRACY. 


To them, it seems, their God has cursed, 
This race of ours, since they were born ; 
Willing to toil, and yet deprived 
Of common wood or store of corn. 
I do not weep for my own woes, 
They are as nothing in my eye; 
I weep for them, who starved and froze, 
Do curse their God, and long to die. 


§ XI.—somETHING TO BE DONE—AND WHAT ? 


What, then, in a world like this, is to be done? The question of ques. 
tions is this! Either we are to close the shells of our selfishness around 
us, sinking down into the mire, with stupid indifference, or we are to ad- 
dress ourselves, at once, like noble and true hearted men, to the solution 
of the difficulty. The fact of human misery is a broad and glaring one, 
written in characters of fire and blood across the whole earth. What 
is to be done with it—we iterate the question. 

1. We remark that little or nothing is to be done by any form of politi- 
cal action, that we know of, using the word political only in its common 
application to the movements of government. And there are two 
reasons for this ; first, that politics have accomplished all that is required 
of them to accomplish ; and second, that their sphere is so limited, that 
they cannot be made to touch the source of the evil. We wish to say 
nothing here against any of our great political parties; but we do as- 
sert that the doctrines of either of them, carried out to the hearts con- 
tent of the most sanguine advocates of them, would achieve nothing in 
the way of social reform. ‘The Whigs, by the system they propose, would 
only consecrate by law those abuses and distinctions which are the evi- 
dence and result of our rapid tendency to a commercial feudality. On 
the other hand, the Democrats, by the repeal of all restraining laws, 
would only give a broader field for the freer development of the elements 
of disorder—they would only deepen and widen the breaches in society 
opened by the operation of the principle of unlimited competition. 
The truth is, that there is everywhere spreading a secret dissatisfaction 
with the results of our political contests. Among our best minds, there 
has long been a conviction that the strife of politics was an utterly inane 
and useless one, fit only, like the bull-baitings and carnivals of older na- 
tions, to amuse the coarser tastes of the populace ; while the people 
themselves are conscious of a growing indiflerence to the magniloquent 
appeals of statesmen and editors. It is now more than half a century 
since the controversies of our politics begun, and it would require the 
sharpest optics to discover in what particular they had advanced. ‘There 
has been infinite labor with no progress. The same questions have been 
argued and re-argued, without coming to a decision. We have heard 
speech after speech ; we have seen election after election ; the bar-rooms 
have resounded with appeals ; the streets have re-echoed with clamorings ; 
now this faction has triumphed, and now that; victory and defeat have 
alternated more swiftly than the changes of the moon; legislature and 
senate have met, and Presidents have fulminated ; yet it does not appear, 
after all this noise and commotion, after all this everlasting talk and ex- 
pense, that we are at all nearer to a conclusion, in these days, of John 
Tyler, than we were in the days of Thomas Jefferson. If any one 
would be impressed with this view, let him compare the daily newspapers 
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of the two epochs; he will find that with the change of a few names and 
dates, the articles of one might well answer for the pages of the other. 
Our long discussion seems to have been afflicted with the curse of per- 
petual barrenness. ‘This protracted struggle, this ever renewed debate, 
has resulted, when all is told, to the net quotient—zero. 

But let us not be understood as saying that there has been no progress 
in American society. God forbid! How could we say it, when we 
know that the mighty muscles of the human hand, the mighty powers of 
the human mind and heart, have been at work? How could we say it, 
when giant miraculous Labor has been felling the forests, and turning 
the glebe, and whirling the spinning jennies, and putting down its thoughts 
in words and deeds; when the spires of an hundred thousand school- 
houses point to the skies, when the fires of truth and self-sacrifice have 
glowed in many more thousand beings, when the noblest aspirations were 
ascending from millions of noble souls?) Yes, we thank God, there has 
been progress: but it has not been by means of, so much as in spite of, 
our politics. We mean that our politics has never been thorough enough 
to touch the root of our social distress. It has now no vitality. All the 
sap has dried out and withered from our discussions. The old straw has 
been thrashed and re-thrashed until it is reduced to the merest impalpable 
powder—out of which nothing can be made, not even snuff strong enough 
to tickle a grown man’s nostrils. Something deeper,—more searching, 
more comprehensive, more true—is wanting, to raise us from the slough 
into which we have lamentably fallen. 

2. Our help, if any is to come to us, is to be found in the better ad- 
justment of our social relations. ‘The vice for which we seek a remedy 
is in the heart of society, not its extremities; and it is to the heart that 
we must apply the cure. What that cure may be, is partly indicated by 
the whole tenor of this essay. We have shown that capital and labor 
are at open war. ‘The field of industry, in all its branches, is an eternal 
field of battle. Either capital tyrannises over labor, or Labor, driven to 
extremes, rises in insurrection against its oppressor. One or the other 
of these effects inevitably follow the working of the system of unrestrain- 
ed competition. How obvious the suggestion, then, that this competition 
must be brought to an end? If we can introduce peace, where there 
was before war, if we can make a common feeling where there was before 
antagonism and hatred, if we can discover a mode of causing men to 
work for each other instead of against each other,—then, we say, we 
have advanced a most important step towards the solution of the pro- 
blem. 

Now, the power which is able to effect this change, which can turn 
opposition into accord, divergence into convergence, contest into co-oper- 
ation, is the principle of the ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY ON THE BASIS 
OF A UNION OF INTERESTS. 


§ XII.—uniry OF INTEREST. 


The three productive elements of society, the three sources of its 
wealth, the three wheels of industrial mechanism, are Capital, Labor, 
and Talent. Is it not conceivable that these three powers could be wise- 
ly combined so as to be made to work together, that these three wheels 
could be made to roll into each other with a beautiful harmony? Can 
we not suppose that for the anarchical strife of blind competition ; that 
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for the war of capital against capital, labor against labor, workman against 
workman and against machinery ; that for general disorder, the universal 
shock of productive forces, and the destruction of value in so many con. 
trary movements ; might be substituted the productive combination and 
useful employment of all these forces? Most assuredly such an arrange. 
ment can be supposed ; and why not accomplished ? At any rate, does 
it not become our first and most imperative duty to seek out the conditions 
of industrial reconciliation and peace ? 

There is no radical antagonism in the nature of things; there is no 
eternal and necessary repulsion between the various elements of produc- 
tion. The frightful combats of capital against capital, of capital against 
labor and talent, of laborer against laborer, of masters against workmen 
and workmen against masters, of each against all and all against each, is 
not a remorseless and inexorable condition of the life of humanity. They 
pertain only to the actual mechanism of industry, to the system of chaotic 
and unregulated competition, to that liberty of whose triumphs we have 
boasted with such hollow and ill-timed joy. A better and truer mechan- 
ism, a nobler organic liberty, to which these awful evils do not adhere, 
can be found. The wisdom of man is able to discover, if it has not al- 
ready under God discovered, an outlet to this labyrinth of suffering—a 
pathway upward from this dark, disordered, howling abyss. 

This is what we mean by true democracy—a state in which the highest 
rights and interests of man shall be the means and appliances of a full 
development ; and this Democracy, Constructive and Pacific in its cha- 
racter, becomes the object for which every benevolent and conscientious 
man should labor. How far we have already advanced towards the realiza- 
tion of it, and what yet remains to be done, shall be our topic in some 
future inquiry. Meanwhile, look to it, Oh ye people ! 





SONG OF CONSOLATION. 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


Is Love with watching weary ? 
Soon comes the star of morn! 
A brighter day will dawn 

Upon a night so dreary! 


Does Faith begin to waver ? 
The day of light will come, 
That lighteth to his home 

Each trusting, true believer. 


Does Virtue quail inglorious ? 
There comes a day of rest, 
A sun who shineth best, 

O’er threatening clouds victorious. 





AFFIRMATIONS—sy J. P. GREAVES. 


As man becomes that which he loves, so will he the more and more sub- 
mit to be one with that which makes him a beloved. 

Man must be a happiness-being, and represent the same by all the means 
that can be used for the same in each sphere. 





































THE FRIENDS. 


THE FRIENDS. 


A TALE, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF LUDWIG TIECK. 


One lovely spring morning Ludwig Wardell set out to visit his friend, 
who lay sick at a village some miles distant. From this friend he had, 
a short time before, received a letter saying that he was dangerously ill, 
and would fain, if possible, see his Ludwig once more. ‘The sun glowed 
brightly through the tender green foliage, the birds chirped and hopped 
from bough to bough, the merry lark sang above the swiftly passing 
clouds! ‘The meadows breathed fragrance, and all the fruit trees were 
decked with blossoms. 

Ludwig gazed in enchantment on all these lovely objects, his soul di- 
lated; but then the remembrance of his sick friend returned to sadden 
him. Nature in vain allured his eye by this pomp and glitter, his fancy 
constantly depicted the poor friend stretched on the bed of death. 

“What melodious strains from every tree,” said he. ‘ How sweetly 
the birds mingle their notes with the murmur of the leaves, but yet I 
hear from the distance sounding through this concert the groans of my 
poor friend.” 

Now advanced a gay procession of peasant girls from the village ; they 
greeted him gaily, and said, “ ‘To-day is a holiday, for we are all going 
toa wedding.” He wished them much pleasure, and they passed on 
singing a merry roundelay. He felt yet more sad, and, seating himself 
on the stump of a tree, took from his pocket the already oft-perused letter, 
and read as follows :— 

“Beloved friend ——I know not why thou hast so utterly neglected me 
for a while past. No wonder that others leave, but I must grieve if thy 
heart prove faithless. I am dangerously ill of a fever, and if thou longer 
delayest thy visit, 1 fear it will come too late. All nature is reviving now 
while I am fading away ; the soft west wind refreshes me not, I cannot 
see the green fields, and the tree rustling near my window seems to 
whisper sorrowful auguries. My chest is contracted. I breathe with 
difficulty ; often I feel as if the walls of my chamber would draw together 
andcrush me. While you are gaily exploring the fair world, each hour 
bringing new enjoyment, I languish here alone. Oh, for a sight of your 
dear face ! but the healthful cannot know how sweet to the helpless sick 
is a friendly visit ; one whom the world allures so smilingly cannot duly 
prize those precious moments of comfort. Hadst thou ever suffered this 
horrible loneliness of a sick chamber, uncheered by the hope of recovery, 
thou wouldst surely hasten to press this perishing form in thy arms before 
it shall fall to pieces. But if it may not be--farewell.” 

Ludwig felt this letter contrast so strongly with the aspect of nature, that 
he wept, and leaned his head on his hands. “ Sing on, sweet birds,” said 
he, “ you lead a light poetic life, ever on the wing; nothing ever forces 
you to think or mourn; the warm summer calls, you fly to meet un- 
mingled bliss, and when winter comes, nature allows you to shun its 
gloom. Why are our poor hearts condemned to such a weight of sad- 
ness—why must the bliss of loving, be bought by the woe of losing? 
Alas! life flows a clear rapid stream beneath our feet, and quenches not 
our thirst nor stills our eager longing.” 
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198 THE FRIENDS. 


Amid such thoughts he rose and pursued his journey. He was tor. 
mented by the fear that he might come too late, or find his friend past all 
aid. ‘ Where are now,” thought he, “the magic spells, the charms and 
philters in which my childhood trusted.” At this thought hosts of reco]. 
lections from his earliést days pressed forward; he followed the beck 
of long forgotten lovely shapes, and was soon so engaged in thought that 
he became insensible to all that surrounded him. He thinks no longer 
of the influences of spring or his sick friend’s letter ; he listens to won. 
derful melodies echoing from distant shores; his mind associates, in a 
new, singular manner, the well known with the marvellous; the order of 
his sensations seems reversed. He was bewildered amid those phantoms 
which sometimes rise from the back ground of memory—the deepest pit 
of the past, and flicker round our hearts with strange wild hums. Ghosts 
moved and danced puppet-like over the green turf. ‘The many colored 
aurora of his first love dawned again, his first grief stalked threatening 
by in its original distinctness. ‘Ludwig vainly sought to detain some 
scene or image till he might calmly survey it. 

Now opened the woods to some fields where were ruins with walls and 
watch-towers. Ludwig was surprised to find how large a portion of the 
way he had traversed in his musings. He seemed to leave his sadness 
in the wood, for here, as so often happens, the picture within was a re- 
flection from external objects. Now rose on his mind the sunny remem- 
brance when he first learned to enjoy poetry, and drank in that heavenly 
harmony to which sc many remain deaf through life. 

“ How easily, then,” said he to himself, “ flowed together what had 
seemed so remote, so opposite; my uncertain presentiments took color 
and outline, and rayed forth new light, by which I saw airy shapes of 
whose existence I had never before dreamed. ‘That was named to me 
for which my soul had long striven to find expressive utterance. The 
treasure freely given, she had long sought in vain. Oh! for what must 
I not thank thee, heavenly Poesy! Thou hast given harmony to all that 
seemed before so confusing. Thou art ever showing me fresh springs of 
life and beauty. I never now feel alone in a parched desert ; streams of 
sweet creative inspiration have flowed through my earthly heart, which, 
thus uttered, has put forth heavenly blossoms.” 

The sun went down, and Ludwig marvelled that evening should have 
come so soon ; he felt no weariness, but was as yet far from the end of 
his journey, and now, as he looked around to where the ruins lay beneath 
the evening red, he began to fear that he might have strayed from the 
right path. 

At this moment returned to his mind, he knew not how nor whence, 
a form that had never visited him since early childhood,—a stately female 
form gliding over a lonely field, which he seemed constrained against his 
will to follow into an unknown land. He shuddered, he strove to com- 
pose himself, and recollect clearly the exact circumstances in which he 
had just experienced this apparition—but in vain; he could not separate 
or define his emotions, and now looking around he found himself in a 
place he did not recognise, though he had travelled that way so often. 
* Am I bewitched,” cried he, “ or crazed with dreams and phantacies ! 
Is it an effect of loneliness, or am I surrounded by spirits invisible, who 
take pleasure in clouding my senses? Am I beside myself, that I expect 
here to see that stately woman, whd in my childhood glided before me in 
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all desert places?” He strove to forget these fancies, and recover the 


path, but his recollection became still more confused; the flowers en- 
larged beneath his feet, the west glowed deeper, and strangely shaped 
clouds sloped to the earth, like curtains, before some scene of mystery soon 
to be discovered to the eye. A sounding murmur arose amid the high 
grass, the slender blades bowed towards one another as if to discourse, 
and a warm April shower pattered down, rousing to sound each tree, 
bush, and flower. And now a thousand sweet tones seemed echoing from 
every side, and in the twilight hovered innumerable blue butterflies with 
wide spread glittering wings. Suddenly the heavy red clouds parted, 
and a far perspective opened to our wanderer’s eye. A rich, highly cul- 
tivated plain lay before him. In the midst rose a palace, sparkling with 
ten thousand colors, a very rainbow of gold and jewels, a river before it 
reflected the motley splendor, and a soft rosy atmosphere environed it. 
Unknown birds hovered about on their red and green wings ; nightingales 
of large size sang in tones more loud and clear than those of earth. 
Flames shot to and fro among the grass, or hovered in circles. As Lud- 
wig approached, sweet voices sang thus: 


O wanderer from below, 
Rove thou no farther, 
Abide in the glow . 

Of our magic dwelling, 

Since on earth all must know, 

For far joys the vain longing. 

Stay and forget such woe, 

Here is their dwelling. 


Ludwig hesitated but an instant, then stepped across the marble thresh- 
hold. ‘The doors closed behind him. “ ‘This way, this way,” called un- 
seen voices, and he followed the sound with a beating heart. All his 
cares and recollections were shaken aside, his whole heart seemed only 
capable to echo the sweet sounds which filled his ears. All longing was 
stilled, all known and unknown wishes quieted. ‘The whole palace echoed 
with the voices which called, yet could he not discover whence they pro- 
ceeded. 

At last a rose-cheeked boy met and greeted the stranger guest. He 
guided him through superb galleries into a garden, “ Where,” said 
he, “you are expected.” Breezes blew to meet them laden with the 
odours of ten thousand flowers. ‘They passed through wide avenues, shaded 
by trees of such lofty growth that Ludwig’s eye could not reach their 
summit. Variegated birds sat on their twigs, children on the boughs, 
singing in concert with them, and playing on guitars. Fountains played, 
and seemed to reflect the hues of dawn in their waters; the flowers rose 
like shrubs and bloomed above the head of the wanderer. Oh, what 
strange bliss! what unalloyed delight thrilled his consenting frame. Now 
bells sounded through the trees which bowed their green tops; the birds 
and children paused in their concert, the rose buds unfolded themselves, 
while the boy introduced Ludwig into an assembly of majestic women, 
seated on the grass in earnest conversation. They were of superhuman 
Stature, and had in their perfect beauty something aweing and sublime. 
Ludwig did not venture to interrupt them; he felt as if introduced to a 
Homerick Synod of the Gods, where human words and thoughts would 
be misplaced. Certain whimsical beings attended, heedfully waiting for 
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_ some sign that their services were required; they regarded the stranger 

and then one another with malicious significance. At last the conversa. 
tion ceased, Ludwig was beckoned to approach; he trembled. “ Fear 
not,” said the fairest of these women, ‘thou art welcome ; we have wait- 
ed thee long. Thou hast ever sighed after our dwelling ; art thou now 
satisfied ?” 

“¢Oh, how unspeakably blest,”’ cried he, “all my fairest dreams fulfill- 
ed! my boldest wishes live and move before me! How this has happened, 
I indeed comprehend not, but enough, ’tis so, nor care | to solve the 
enigma !” 

** Ts this life,” said the lady, ‘so very different from thy former ?”’ 

* That former life | can hardly remember, this is that golden life which 
Iso eagerly sought by my fancy to paint, with my reason to analyze ; 
still remained it far off, undefined, a cloud enveloped image. Pardon me, 
I am intoxicated ; I know not what I say, or should dare to speak in such 
a presence.” 

The lady beckoned the servants now to and fro, and in a moment a 
banquet of the richest fruits and aromatic wines was set before Ludwig. 
The music recommenced; fair youths and maidens danced, and comic 
goblins sported for his amazement. He felt himself alive to each sight 
and sound, full of fresh perception, as if new born. 

* How oft,” said he “ are our dreams scornfully ridiculed, and yet how 
early are mine fulfilled? Where, then, the wall between truth and illu. 
sion, which mortals are always erecting with presumptuous hands? Had 
my illusions been more frequent in the former life, 1 had been sooner ripe 
for this most blessed one.” 

The dancers vanished ; the stately ladies all rose up, and Ludwig fol- 
lowed them through the now quiet garden. The flowers opened, and the 
leaves kindled in the silvery moonlight; the trees cast green shadows 
across the wide avenues, red clouds stooped down to the distant fields, the 
fountains now looked brighter and played higher than ever. ‘“ ‘Thou must 
needs sleep now,” said that fairest lady. She showed him an arbour where 
soft pillows were laid on the green turf, and left him. 

He sat down and looked where the magical twilight chequered through 
the leaves. ‘How wonderful,” said he, “ perhaps only dream now, and 
when I close my eyes my mind may then create a dream within a dream. 
But no, no! unbeliever that | am! what I feel now is blessed reality ; my 
former life was but a painful vision.” 

He lay down, and gentlest zephyrs fanned him; perfumes breathed 
over him, and little birds sang lulling songs around. But in the dream 
all was reversed, the great trees were dead, the golden moon had fallen 
from the sky, and left there a gloomy chasm ; from the fountains, instead 
of water, little genii sported, and strangely strove and struggled in mid 
air; instead of songs loud laments were heard, and every trace of that 
loveliness had vanished. Ludwig, awakened by his sorrow, grieved to find 
that his fancy, in sleep, wild and distorting as on earth, thus mingled and 
discolored all his thoughts. 

A beauteous morning dawned, and the ladies greeted him again. [le 
met them with more courage—and felt himself still better disposed for en- 
joyment now the first shock of astonishment was over. He surveyed the 
garden and palace till he was sated with the marvellous and splendid. 
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Thus lived he many days in happiness he thought not capable of in- 
crease. 

Sometimes a sound was heard resembling the crowing of a cock; the 
palace trembled, those ladies became pale, and retired immediately to rest. 
Then came a thought of the forgotten earth to Ludwig, and leaning from 
the palace window, he strove to descry some road which he thought might 
pass near there. In this mood, as he sat one afternoon alone, and think- 
ing it was now as difficult to recollect distinctly his former world as when 
there to imagine his present abode, he heard sounds like the blowing of a 
post-horn, and the rattling of a carriage in the distance. 

“ How singular,” said he to himself, “ this gleam from the lost Earth 
makes me sad in the midst of my joys. Yet what have I to wish? Is 
my bliss still incomplete ?”’ 

The ladies entered. ‘ What ails thee ?”’ asked they anxiously, “thou 
seemest troubled.” 

“You will smile to hear,” said Ludwig, “but deign to grant me one 
favor. I had in the other life, as 1 darkly remember, a friend, who is sick, 
I believe ; make him well through your power.” 

“It is done already,” said that Fairest. 

“ Then,” said Ludwig, “answer me two questions.” 

“ Speak.”’ 

“Falls no ray of love on this world of wonders? Lives no friendship 
amid these groves? 1 thought here to feel forever that sweet dawn of 
tenderness which human bosoms know but once, and most mens’ tongues 
speak of ever after as romance and fable. I confess to you I have an in- 
expressible longing after this love !”’ 

“ Thou wouldst fain, then, return to earth 2?” 

“Never,” cried he, “for there I vainly sought after love and friend- 
ship ; they would not bloom in that cold atmosphere. Feeling must re- 
ply to feeling, and here, how sweet might be the unity !”’ 

“Fool!” cried the stately lady, ‘ then were thy longings of the earth 
earthy, and thou knewest not what thou didst in asking admission here. 
Thou didst but misunderstand thy feelings, and color them with phan- 
tasy.”’ 

‘But who are you?” asked Ludwig, confused. 

“ We are,” said she, “ those ancient Fays of whom thou hast heard so 
much. Long eagerly for the earth and thou wilt be drawn back to it. Our 
kingdom blooms up when night comes to mortals ; their night is our day. 
Our dominion dates since long ages, and shal] long remain; we reign in- 
visible amid mortals; only to thy eyes has it been permitted to behold 
us.” 

She turned to go, and now Ludwig recognized the form which glided 
before his childhood, drawing him on with awful, irresistible power. He 
followed her, crying out, 

“No! I will not return to earth, I will stay here.” ‘ Thus,” thought 
he, “I could divine this stately shape, even in childhood. Doubtless we 
are possessed of the key to many an enigma, which we are too slothful to 
find and use.” 

Wrapped in such musings, he strayed unconsciously beyond the pre- 
cints of the fairy garden. He stood on a romantic hill, its rocks over- 
grown with ivy. Cliffs arose piled on cliffs. Sublimity and terror seem- 
ed here to predominate. 
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202 THE FRIENDS. 


A stranger advanced to greet him. ‘“’Tis pleasant to see thee again,” 
said he. 

‘“‘] know thee not,” replied Ludwig. 

‘“‘'That may well be,” was the reply, ‘ yet you thought once you knew 
me perfectly. Iam your friend who was sick.” 

‘Impossible !”? your aspect is unknown to me.” 

** Merely because you see me truly for the first time ; till now you only 
saw yourself reflected in me. You do well to remain here. There are 
indeed no loves and friendships ; but why ? because no illusion !”’ 

Ludwig sat downand wept. “ What grieves thee ?”’ asked the stranger. 

“To know in thee the friend of my youth; is not that cause enough ? 
Oh, return with me to our loved earth, where we may again see one an. 
other in those deluding forms, where the superstition of friendship yet has 
place. I cannot live here.” 

“To what good,” asked the stranger, “ wouldst thou wish to return ? 
The earth would now seem pale and gloomy to thee, the flowers too 
small, the melody stifled—there color and shadow can scarcely be said to 
contrast one another,—the flowers yield but brief solace and then wither, 
—the birds think on the shortness of life and sing soberly—but here all 
is on a different scale, all never-changing bloom and harmony.” 

“Oh, I will show myself content,” cried Ludwig, in a gush of tears, 
“only go with me and be my friend as formerly. O, let us leave this 
blooming waste, this splendid wo.” He opened his eyes, for somebody 
shook him hard. ‘They encountered the smiling, but pale face of his sick 
friend. ‘“ Art thou then dead ?” cried he. 

** No! I am well again, thou ill-boding sleeper; these are thy visits to 
the sick. Come, my carriage waits, and a storm is brewing.” 

Ludwig rose ; he had been sleeping with his head leaning against the 
trunk of a tree ; his friend’s letter lay open beside him. 

“Tam really on the earth,” cried he, ‘‘really, and this is no new 
dream.” 

“| think there can be little danger of being more completely awake,” 
said his friend, laughing, and they embraced. 

‘“ How happy I am,” said Ludwig, “I have thee again. I feel as for. 
merly—and thou art well.” 

*“« My recovery was, like my sickness, sudden. I was anxious to dispel 
the fright my letter might have caused, so travelled to meet, and found 
thee asleep here on the road.” 


‘“‘Ah! I deserve not thy love,” said Ludwig. 
** How so.” 


“T doubted thee.” 

*‘ But only in sleep.” 

*‘ Don’t thou believe that there are Fays ?”’ 

“1 do; but not that they delight in making man happy. They stir our 
hearts with wishes whose nature we do not comprehend, exaggerated 
wants, unnatural desires for superhuman bliss, until we in a delirium that 
tortures and exhausts the heart, disdain earth with all her fair endow- 
ments. 


Ludwig answered by pressing the hand he held. F. 
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CHARITY, AS THE REMEDY OF EVIL. 


EXTRACTED FROM PIERRE LEROUX’S L’HUMANITE, 


Tue sages of the olden time, Confucius, Jesus, said, ‘“‘ Love your neigh- 
bor as yourself.”” We have hardly yet understood, it seems to me, the 
deep meaning of these words. Philosophy now furnishes the demonstra- 
tion of their truth by saying, “‘ Your neighbor—he is yourself; for he is 
your object.” 

Life is a communion; a communion with God, a communion with our 
kind, a communion with the universe. But man cannot commune directly 
either with God or with any creatures other than man ; while on the other 
hand, by means of communion with man, he can commune legitimately 
and normally with God and the universe. [f he relinquishes his neces- 
sary communion with his kind, in order to attach himself to the lower or- 
ders of creation, he degrades himself from his human nature ; without be- 
ing able to make himself like those lower orders with whom he has placed 
himself in contact. And in the same manner, if he leaves his necessary 
communion with his kind to enter into direct communion with God, as 
this direct communion with the Infinite Being is impossible, he equally de- 
grades himself from his human nature, without any more on that account 
becoming like God. In the former case he vainly tries to become sensa- 
tion, and he suffers; justly, because his normal nature is to be sensation 
—sentiment—intelligence, indissolubly united. Jn the latter case, again, 
he tries in vain to become intedligence, and he suffers ; with equal justice, 
because his normal nature is to be sensation—sentiment— intelligence, in- 
dissolubly united. 

But if on the other hand, he recognizes his true nature, and communes 
directly with his kind, indirectly with God through this direct communion 
with his kind, and indirectly too with the universe through this direct com- 
munion with his kind, man is in harmony with his nature and with truth. 

Love then your neighbor, because he is united to you in life, and be- 
cause your neighbor is in this sense yourself. Learn to love yourself 
where you are, that is to say, in your kind, whose existence manifests 
your existence. You cannot evade this law of love and union; you can- 
not violate it in the slightest degree without suffering. For you are in- 
dissolubly sensation—sentiment—intelligence ; and your intelligence con- 
sists in recognizing this law ; your sentiment consists in loving it and will- 
ing it; and your sensation or activity consists in practising it. And if you 
cannot recognize it, love it, and practice it, by a necessary consequence, 
by a necessity corresponding with the law itself, and which is a corollary 
identical with it, you violate the essence of your nature ; and by the same 
act consequently you corrupt yourself, and you suffer. 

What becomes of the revulsions of Self-love before this law of life, 
which we have demonstrated. Inasmuch as our life is thus bound up with 
that of our kind, as we are united to humanity, as our kind are at bottom 
ourselves, what becomes of Self-love and of the false doctrines founded 
upon every man’s individual and isolated interest? Evidently Self-love 
defeats itself; it is destroyed by itself. You would love yourself, love 
yourself then in others, for your life is in others, and without others your 
life is nuthing. Love yourself in others, for if you do not love yourself 
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so, you do not know how really to love yourself at all. On the other hand 
you do not wish to love yourself. But can you live and still not live? Ip 
vain you repress nature, in vain you condemn the human aspirations of 
your soul as tainted with an innate, radical and incorrigible vice. Not to 
love yourself is not to love life, for life necessarily comprehends this self 
which you are not willing to love; and not to love life is to love death, 
that is to say, nothingness. 

Again, you are not willing to have any other object than God, the Infi. 
nite Being. But the Infinite Being does not manifest himself to you ex. 
cept through yourself and other men. God then manifesting himself only 
in this way, and appearing only in an act, which makes you feel at the 
same time your own existence and that of chet men, is not willing to be 
Joved in any other way, that is to say, wishes that in loving him you should 
be conscious of yourself, and of other men. God does not ask to be re. 
moved far from us, and to be worshipped ata distance. God wills to live 
in us, and has no need of placing himself beyond us in order to command 
us. Is he not in all his creatures, without being either any one of these 
creatures, or all of these creatures together ? He enters into life, and 
manifests himself only there ; preserve then life, if you wish to communi. 
cate with him. Love God; but do not pretend to love him directly and, 
so to speak, face to face. He is the Infinite, and you are the finite. The 
finite cannot communicate with the infinite but by the intervention of life, 
which embraces at the same time the finite and the infinite. The love of 
God, then, always brings you in the ultimate analysis to this life, which 
comprizes the finite, the me and the not me, a subject and an object; while 
at the same time it comprises also the infinite, that is to say, an interven- 
tion of the Infinite Being, by which the me and the not me, the subject and 
the object are distinguished from each other in the very act of their union. 

Finally, you are not willing to love your kind truly, because you are 
not willing really to love any thing but God. But this again is the same 
thing as a separation from yourself. In ceasing to love yourself | have 
just shown that you cease to live, and that instead of turning to life you 
are turning to death, to nothingness. The evil is greater still in this de- 
nial of real love applied to others; for you not only annihilate yourself, 
but you annihilate others so far as it is in your powerto do so. You are 
made, you say, for God alone ; and what then are your kind to you! In 
vain do you say that you will not truly love any but God, but that still on 
his account you will conduct yourself towards his creatures as if you loved 
them. You will not in this way. love them as they ought to be loved. For 
you are their object, as they are yours ; you are necessary to their life, as 
they are to your life; it is not then asemblance of love that is wanting, but 
atrue love. To be truly useful to them, and to contribute truly and es- 
sentially to their life and perfection, you must feel yourself united to them, 
one with them. 

When once however, true charity becomes known, that is to say, when 
charity is understood to be the very law of life, the law of natures made 
one with each other, the law of identity and therefore of the identification 
of the me and the not me, of man and of his kind; then does all contradic- 
tion cease, and Self-love humble itself before charity, because so far as it 
is legitimate and holy, it finds itself again in charity. Self-love ceases to 
be Self-love to become liberty. This Self-love or this liberty is the foun- 
dation of right; and right is foundto be charity. Thus charity becomes 





in 
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liberty itself. There is, then, no more division, no more a pathless abyss 
between the me or human liberty and our kind, or human charity. We can 
love at once ourselves and others, for we love ourselves in others, and 
others in ourselves. And thus to love is to love God, and to love him, as 
Christ says, above all things else. 

From the moment that the human me is thus reinstated in its rights in 
the very formula of charity, does the living principle of charity become ca- 
pable oforganization. For as soon as the me is legitimated, do all the dif- 
ferent modes of this communion of this me with men and with nature be- 
come legitimate. ‘The family, then, and the nation, and property, are legiti- 
mate and right. ‘Then society, which comprises the family, city, proper- 
ty, is also legitimate and necessary. ‘This family, this nation, this pro- 
perty, require to be organized not solely on their own account, but on 
account of humanity ; for human Self-love, knowing its true interest and 
its right, requires communion with the whole of humanity. Politics, 
which is the science of these things, rests on this principle of the harmony 
between the individual and humanity; and the manifestation of this 
science, which is government, is commissioned to realize this principle. 

Man ceases to be isolated, or to have an isolated family, or an isolated 
property, or an isolated city. He exists, he exists by himself, he exists 
as an individual ; he possesses, he has a family, a city, a property. His 
me is found in all these things, and living therefore in the normal order of 
nature and of life, he is no less in communion with all other men, receiv- 
ing from them and giving to them, having them all for his object, and be- 
ing an object to them all directly or indirectly. He has, I repeat, this 
capacity of living in nature, that is, in egoism, and still of living in hu- 
manity ; for knowing his law, he realizes this law by politics and govern. 
ment. 

In Christianity, it was the Church, living out of nature, which was 
charged with the task of organizing charity. ‘Temporal society had ego- 
ism as its principle. Hence arose a dualism, which has filled history 
throughout. On the contrary, with the principle of charity comprehended 
as we understand it, that is, by the principle of the unity of humanity, 
temporal society is charged with the duty of organizing charity ; because 
charity at bottom is Self-love. So that temporal society, which until now 
had no religious principle, now possesses one. ‘The Church can cease to 
exist. What was her mission has become our mission. The Church was, 
in fact, in the purposes of Providence, only the type of that great Church, 
which will reunite in its bosom what until now has been falsely separated, 
the reign of God and the reign of nature. 





LEGEND FROM GOETHE. 


As, known to few, and of poor estate, our Lord wandered upon earth, 
he gathered to himself here and there disciples, who, however, seldom 
understood his sayings. He loved to teach in the open streets, as, in- 
deed, under the free blue sky, every one thinks more nobly, and speaks 
more frankly. Teaching the highest doctrine, by means of parables and 
similes, he made each market-place a temple. 

One day, walking through the streets of a certain town, he saw some- 
thing shining on the ground; it was a broken horse-shoe. He said to 

VOL, I.—NOS. V. & VI. 18 
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St. Peter, “ Pick up that horse-shoe.” But the Saint, whose head was, 
at that moment, full of gay day-dreams about the government of the 
world, crowns and sceptres, could not stoop for a piece of old iron. He 
turned his head aside, pretending not to hear. 

The Lord, in his usual quiet fashion, abstained from repeating his com. 
mand, and himself took up the horse-shoe. Presently, passing a black. 
smith’s shop, he sold the iron for three pennies, with which he bought 
some cherries and put them in his sleeve. 

Now going out of the town-gate, they entered on a lonely road, which 
passed by no house, and was shaded by no tree. The sun shone bright, 
the heat was great ; they longed in vain for water. Jesus, walking fore. 
most, let, as if by chance, a cherry fall. St. Peter picked it up as eager. 
ly as if it had been a golden apple. Presently another was dropped. St. 
Peter was equally eager. In short, our Lord obliged him to pick up, 
separately, every cherry, then, turning round, said mildly, “ By deignin 
to stoop at the right time, thou wouldst have been saved all this trouble. 


He who disdains small things, shall finally be obliged to apply tenfold toil 
to accomplish those still smaller.” F. 





FOUNDATIONS. 


In building, the first and great thing to be attended to, is the foundation ; 


as upon that depends the permanence of the superstructure. An associ- 


ation, or a combination of individuals, is often, in figurative language, styl- 
ed a building, or temple ; and the principles by which it is governed, 


are termed the foundation. 


At the present time, many plans are proposed for new social edifices. 
Such structures must be large, and their fall would be attended with dis. 
astrous consequences: therefore, it behoves all to examine their founda. 
tions. More than eighteen hundred years ago, a wise master-builder laid 
a foundation, stable as the everlasting hills ; to sustain the social fabric. 
If we build on that foundation, our house will stand; if on any other, it 
will fall. I need not say that that master-builder is Christ, and that that 
foundation is the principles of Christianity. 

But what are the principles of Christianity? or what is that kingdom 
which is to break in pieces all other kingdoms, and stand forever? The 
shortest answer ever given to this question is one word, viz: LOVE. 
Superhuman love to God, and to love thy neighbor as thyself, is the constitu- 
tion, or great charter of that kingdom, to make way for which, other 
kingdoms will become as chaff driven before a tempest. All Christians 
expect that eventually, the inhabitants of the earth will be governed by 
this principle of love, a state generally called the Millennium. But Chris- 
tians seem too generally to have been waiting for this happy state of 
things to be brought about by the sovereign power of God, without any 
agency of their own. ‘They have preached that men should love their 
neighbors as themselves, but they have not expected that it would be prac- 
tically done until the Millennium, or some other future time. But now, 
the delusion seems to be vanishing. Some souls seem bent on practising 
Christianity, particularly on making that grand exhibition of the fruits of 
love which the primitive Christians made, when they “ were together, and 
had all things common ; and sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
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them to all as every man had need.” It is found, at last, that if we wish 
to live in the Millennium, we must DO something, and doit NOW. Every 
man must set up the kingdom of heaven in his own soul. “If ye know " 
these things, happy are ye, if ye do them.” ( 

The association, or community enterprise, is one of the greatest move- 
ments, if not the greatest of our time; and believing this, | think it im- 
portant to endeavor to point out the only sure and imperishable founda- 
tion; so that all who are attempting to rebuild the social edifice, may 
found it upon a rock. 

Communities, then, in order to be lasting, must be established on the t 
principles of Christianity. ‘Those who compose a community, must hear 
and do the sayings of Christ, or learn and obey the TRUTH: for Christ de- 
clared, that “‘He came into the world to testify to the truth, and that 
every one that is of the truth, heareth his voice. His spirit is called the 
spirit of truth.” 

But it may be asked, what is truth? or how shall we establish an Asso. 
ciation according to the principles of truth. It appears to me, that a 
Christian community should be after this plan. ‘The members should be 
imbued with a Christian spirit. ‘They need not assent to any particular 
creed, but they should be of one heart and one soul—a heart and soul of 
love. ‘They should adopt measures for securing the development and 
health of the physical and spiritual man. ‘They should conform to the 
laws of life and health. ‘To secure these and other benefits a tract of 
land should be obtained, but not bought on credit, for they should owe no 
man any thing. The land should be in a healthy climate and in a plea. 
sant situation, and should be adapted to grass, grain, and fruit. Agricul- 
ture should be the main business. The members should not exercise 
lordship and authority over one another, but dwell together as brothers, 
enjoying perfect Christian freedom: for “where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.”” Establishing officers with titles and honors and power, 
is a rock on which many Associations will be split. ‘The members should 
be all servants and all equal brethren. ‘The family relation should be 
protected and enjoyed. Surplus property should be benevolently disposed 
of, and no laying up of treasures practised. 

Here is one plan. Let it be tested by intellects impelled to search for 
truth by a soul of love; remembering that he that heareth truth, and doeth 
it, “is like a man who built his house upon a rock, and the rain descend- : 
ed, and the flood came, and the winds blew and beat upon that house ; a 
and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock.” S. H. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
A CALL TO THE FRIENDS OF SOCIAL REFORM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


VEER, 


We, the undersigned, induced by the earnest solicitations of others, as 
well as by the pressing wants of the times and our own wishes, do hereby 
call a Convention of the Friends of Social Reform in New England and : 
elsewhere, to be holden in Boston on the 26th and 27th of December, 

1843, the last Tuesday and Wednesday of the month. Due notice will an: eee 
be given in the Boston papers of the place of meeting. 3. ae | 
The objects of the Convention are - ) 


Peep Ey aR 
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Firstly: To take counsel together that we may wisely, energetically 
and efficiently aid the progress of the great cause of Social Reorganiza. 
tion and Reform, in which all other reforms that we have so earnestly 
prayed for in times past are contained. 

Secondly : To cheer our hearts by a united contemplation of the won- 
derful progress in our own and other countries of the great ‘TRruTus 
of Social Science discovered by Cuartes Fourier. 

Thirdly : That those who believe that Association of the Combined Or- 
der is to succeed the present Social Order of isolation, incoherence and 
conflict—who believe that it will sweep from our Earth Repugnant [n- 
dustry, Tyranny of Capital, Chattel Slavery, and all forms of bondage 
and oppression of the Human Race—who believe that it will elevate 
the toiling masses, the degraded millions of our fellow-creatures, who are 
now sunk so low that their Humanity can be hardly recognized—who be- 
lieve that it will do justice to Woman and raise her to her true position in 
society—who believe that it will secure to all the opportunity to cullti- 
vate and develope completely their whole being, mental, moral and phy- 
sical—who believe, in short, that through Association Man will achieve 
his Destiny, a high and glorious one, on Earth, and the world be puri- 
fied from vice, crime and misery, regenerated and redeemed—that all 
such may come together to devise means to actualize our Idea—to build 
a Home on the broad basis of ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY,—a Home 
where all who love Truth and would Jive it, can find refuge and consolation. 

Let those who are willing to labor and sacrifice for our Idea of Reform, 
who are willing to beat down thorns in the path of those who are to suc- 
ceed us in the struggle of Life, come toceTHER. Let us become known to 
each other face to face, and in that Love which is omnipotent, let us 
earnestly labor for Humanity, knowing too that in so doing we can alone 
truly labor for ourselves. 


David Mack, Sophia Ford, Geo. W. Benson, Northampton Association, 
Mass. ; Frederick S. Cabot, John Allen, Geo. C. Leech, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
L. W. Ryckman, Brook Farm, Mass.; James N. Buffum, Mary S. 
Gove, D. H. Barlow, Wm. Bassett, E. A. Kittredge, M. D., Lynn, 
Mass.; Robert Wessechaeft, M. D., Joseph Carew, Caroline Ne- 
gus, Oliver Johnson, Henry W. Williams, Josiah Wolcott, Wm. C. Kell, 


Boston, Mass.; Frederick Geist, M. D., Lowell, Mass. 
December 1st, 1843. 


This call, which doubtless will be responded to by a large assemblage 
of the finest spirits of New England, is one of the many sigvs every day 
multiplying, that the doctrine of “ Association” has made itself a home in 
the conscience of our people. The truth of the “ Uniry or THe Human 
Race,”’ is destined to a speedy and most fortunately a varied illustration, 
in all parts of the country. Our whole history has admirably prepared us 
for such an effort to actualize the idea of Union. This Nation was born, 
it may be said, in our system of Townships. It has grown into a sys- 
tematic whole of Counties, and States, bound in one by a central Con- 
stitution. We have but to apply the true principle of organization to 
our towns, and the United States may at once place itself in the “‘ Com- 
bined Order.” The Representative system ; the independence of the seve- 
ral parts, states, counties, towns; the concentration of power for common 
uses in one Legislature, Judiciary and Executive, imperfect doubtless 
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though such arrangements are, have accustomed us, in our habits of thought 
and action, to that law of communion, by which a Nation may become a 
living whole, a “Grand Man.” And our recognition of the mutual rights 
and duties of the State and of the Individual, though existing rather in our 

pular doctrines than in practice, rather in our democratic theory than in 
our modes of business, our courts of law, and our social relations, has 
opened the American Intellect to the conception of true justice. How 
sublimely Providential in this view has been the discipline of our Nation! 

Equally remarkable has been our preparation for these movements, 
which aim at securing Attractive Industry by United Interests, through 
our freedom from legalized castes, and established distinctions between the 
noble and the serf. We are a people of workine-mMEN. ‘The dispropor- 
tionate influence of capital, the exaggerated estimate of wealth, the ca- 
prices of fashionable exclusiveness, with their attendant corruptions, which 
it must be confessed do actually exist, are foreign diseases, imported by 
contagion. Character, and Intelligence, and Usefulness, are the only pa- 
tents of nobility, which the Genius of this Nation sanctions. Labor is 
here, by the necessity of our condition, as well as by our moral maxims, a 
title to honor. Our truest Aristocrats, our only Aristocrats, are our Pro. 
ducers. Rich loafers, pampered exquisites, voluptuaries and fops, are only 
tolerated drones among us. We hold in contempt the creatures who live 
to waste upon self the stores which the past has garnered, instead of ex- 
pending their energies for the increasing welfare of the race. And yet, 
so far from being ascetic or niggardly, we tend rather to profusion in our 
longing for widely diffused beauty. Our modes of life are fitting us to 
prove the possibility of uniting hard toil with high culture, robust vigor in 
creating, with delicate refinement in expenditure. Our commercial and 
financial perplexities have grown out of our absurd inconsistency in seek- 
ing to secure monopolies and enormous gains for the few, when every pro- 
fessed principle of the nation should have prompted to the most universal 
enrichment. And to complete this preparation for ‘“ Association,” the 
terrible experience of those very bankruptcies and embarrassments had 
taught our people quite generally that a selfish commerce, and a selfish 
industry, necessarily defeat themselves. Are we not ready, nationally, 
socially, individually, to act out the faith of the Unity of Man ? 

It is well that attempts to embody this truth will be so various; well, 
that Communitists are found laboring shoulder to shoulder with Associa. 
tionists ; well, that men of practical good sense and business habits are 
willing to co-work with scholars and men of science in efforts to test the 
feasibility of United Interests. There may be many failures; probably 
there must be some; but in the end, success will be surer, from such ac- 
cumulated experience. And it is well, exceeding well, that the prospect 
becomes so encouraging, of making several thorough trials of the system 
of Passionat Harmonies of Charles Fourier. More or less, the views, at 
once so vast and exact, of this great man, will give direction to the efforts 
of all kinds of Social Reformers. He had lived so long in thought, in the 
“ World of Harmony,” and had so consecrated his powers to the study of 
the analogies of the Universe, that his judgment on many points may be 
safely truste 1 as a compass, and his arrangements as a chart.* There is 





* A writer in the last Phalanx ascribes to “ misapprehension or inadvertence” my use 
of the terms, “ Fourier with a Frenchman’s confidence, throws down scornfully his piles 
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reason yet more to rejoice, that the disciples of Swedenborg will probably 
concentrate upon the experiments of the Fourierists the light which the 
sublime genius of their “ illumined scribe” has poured on human life and 
destiny. The “New Cnurcn” is beginning to feel, that it has been too 
long unembodied ; that its outward organization has done imperfect justice 
to its spirit and truth. The correspondence between the doctrines of these 
two great teachers of the Science of Unity, authorises the combined efforts 
of their followers ; certainly their systems do appear in many respects to 
be a beautiful complement to each other ; and may it be found that they 
are so actually and indeed. 

They are to be congratulated, who, with implicit trust in one or both of 
these modern Seers, have the will and the means to carry their faith in- 
stantly into theirworks. All are to be congratulated indeed, who are ac. 
tively engaged in these promising efforts for Social Reorganization. This 
is the present command of Providence. Meanwhile, for the large number, 
who feel that they see as yet only through a glass darkly, who still sit watch- 
ing for the morning, who receive the doctrines of the “* New Church,” and of 
*‘ Association,” with all the higher philosophy of Germany and France, as 
streaks of the dawn, rather than as full day, and who are conscious that 
the whole age, through its religion, policy, science, industry, benevolent 
reforms, social manners, is becoming more and more inspired with a Spirit 
of Life, how solemn and glad is this era of promise. Whata call is there 
for patient investigation, for self-sacrifice and justice. ‘To live amidst one 
of these rising communities of friends, in simple, frank, kindly, honest 
relations, alternating hard work in manual labors, with the study of Na- 
ture, Man, and the Divine Being, under the guidance of Plato, Sweden- 
borg, Fourier, Schelling, Hegel, Leroux, La Mennais, and all the while 
humbly seeking the light of Love from the Supreme Goodness, would 
be a foretaste of Heaven on Earth. 


THE MISSIONARY OF PRISONS. 


Still prayers are strong and God is good ; 
Man is not made for endless ill; 
Dear sprite! my soul’s tormented mood 
Has yet a hope thou canst not kill.—Sreruine. 


I wave recently had an interview with Dorothea L. Dix, the American 
Mrs. Fry, the God-appointed missionary to our prisons and alms-houses. 





of manuscripts, and says, ‘ There, you blind fools, there is the science of universal unity 
that you are all asking for ;’ and gives in answer a justly eulogistical notice of his honor- 
ed master by Hugh Doherty. With respectful sympathy for the feelings of these disci- 
ples, who exhibit a love for their teacher, as rare as it is interesting in these days of 
irreverent individualism, I still feel bound, being thus “ corrected,” to repeat that whole- 
sale condemnations of ancient and modern philosophers, as Sophists, sweeping censures 
of existing society, utter contempt of his critics, remarkably characterise Fourier’s print- 
ed works. He was “confident” not only that human reason could discover, but that Ais 
reason had discovered, universal principles and the laws of divine order; and felt and 
expressed a “* scorn” for the “ blind folly” of common modes of investigation and social 
action, to which it would be difficult to find a parallel, and which would be intolerable 
in a man of inferior character and genius. His originality and unquestionable powers 
alone make his arrogance excusable. Let us admire heartily Fourier’s comprehension 
and accuracy, his stupendous and gorgeous imagination, his humanity, conscientious- 
ness, brave trust, perseverance ; but let us neither defend nor imitate his ** morbid im- 
patience,” with what he thought error, hypocrisy or pretension. 
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This short interview has so refreshed my soul, that I am moved to impart 
some of its influence to you, and your readers. Perhaps you need such 
encouragements less than 1 do. For myself, | must confess that, even 
while I speak words of hope and progress to others, my own spirit is, at 
times, almost crushed under the mass of misery and wrong forced upon 
my observation. When in these desponding moods, I often think of Car- 
lini, the comedian, whose inexhaustible stock of fun enabled all classes of 

ople to forget their sorrows and anxieties, under its merry influence. 
While his popularity was at its height, a stranger applied to a physician 
in the city resounding with echoes of Carlini’s mirth, to know what could 
be done to cure the intense depression of his spirit. ‘ Go and hear Car- 
lini,” replied the doctor ; “ he will chase away your gloom in spite of your- 
self.” ‘ Alas!’ rejoined the patient, “I am Carlini.” 

Is it not so sometimes with all prophets of the Future, who dwell amid 
the social malaria of cities? Is not the bravest spirit sometimes com- 
pelled to cry out in agony, Can this frightful disorder ever be brought into 
harmony? Yet even from the dismal depths of such states, I wi// utter 
the prophecy of faith and hope ; for a Divine voice speaks through the 
clouds, assuring me that my despairing feelings are wrong, and my cheer- 
ful utterance is right. 

Yet thankful am I for every visible proof that faith in the power of Love 
is slowly gaining ascendancy over habitual reliance on the law of Force. 
Miss Dix’s experience is full of this blessed encouragement.. Those who 
know her, as | have done, are aware that her life has been one continued 
exertion and self-sacrifice for the good of others. To those who do 
not know her, she would, in unaffected humility, shrink from having it 
told. 

It is little more than two years since her attention was arrested by the 
condition of prisoners, particularly of those who were insane. Years of 
unremitting industry as a teacher, and a legacy from a deceased relative, 
had given her a competence sufficient for her simple mode of life. She 
might have rested, after her long-continued toil, and carried with her, in- 
to honored retirement, the consciousness of innumerable acts of kindness 
bestowed and duties faithfully performed. “ But I felt,” says she, “ that 
I had no right to live for myself alone; that there was much work to be 
done in the world, and there must be something for me todo. While I 
eagerly asked of myself, What is my appointed mission ? [ was led into 
the prison-houses of the land, and soon saw that my work was there.” 

And bravely is she performing her heavenly mission! Travelling alone 
in cold and storm ; expending her income, her energies, and her health ; 
witnessing scenes of degradation and filth, exceedingly revolting to the 
fastidious delicacy of her character, and continually brought into contact 
with mental and physical suffering, agonizing to her compassionate heart. 

Through her benevolent influence on select-men, county commissioners, 
and state legislators, extensive and beneficent changes have already taken 
place in Massachusetts, though much remains to be done. She has re- 
cently returned from a similar tour of duty in Canada, and is now travelling 
through New York. In some respects, she thinks the prisons in this state 
are in better condition than those of Massachusetts ; particularly as the 
insane are rarely found within their walls. But she says, if the civilized 
world affords a spectacle more painful than the institutions provided in Al- 
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bany for the poor and vicious, she trusts it will never be her lot to wit. 
ness it. 

I inquired whether the amount of good accomplished had, so far, equalled 
her expectations. She said it had; and that her faith in the power of 
kindness, over the insane and vicious, had been more than confirmed, 
Among the hundreds of crazy people, with whom her sacred mission has 
brought her into companionship, she has not found one individual, however 
fierce and turbulent, that could not be calmed by Scripture and prayer, utter. 
ed in low and gentle tones. ‘The power of the religious sentiment over these 
shattered souls seems perfectly miraculous. ‘The worship of a quiet, lov. 
ing heart affects them like a voice from heaven. Tearing and rending, 
yelling and stamping, singing and groaning, gradually subside into silence, 
and they fall on their knees, or gaze upward with clasped hands, as if the 
saw through the opening darkness a golden gleam from their Fathe:’s 
throne of love. 

On one occasion this missionary of mercy was earnestly cautioned not 
to approach a raving maniac. He yelled frightfully, day and night, rent 
his garment, plucked out his hairs, and was so violent that it was supposed 
he would murder any one that ventured within his reach. Miss Dix seat. 
ed herself at a little distance, and, without appearing to notice him, began 
to read, with serene countenance and gentle voice, certain passages of 
Scripture filled with the spirit of tenderness. His shouts gradually sub. 
sided, until at last he became perfectly still. When she paused, he said 
meekly, ‘‘ Read me some more; it does me good.” And when, after a 
prolonged season of worship, she said, ‘1 must go away now;” he 
eagerly replied, “ No, you cannot go. God sent you to me; and you 
must not go.”’ By kind words, and a promise to come again, she finally 
obtained permission to depart. ‘ Give me your hand,” said he. She 
gave it, and smiled upon him. The wild expression of his haggard coun- 
tenance softened to tearfulness, as he said, “* You treat me right. God 
sent you.” 

On another occasion she had been leading some twenty or thirty 
maniacs into worship, and seeing them all quiet as lambs gathered into the 
Shepherd’s fold, she prepared to go forth to other duties. In leaving the 
room, she passed an insane young man, with whom she had had several 
interviews. He stood with hands clasped, and a countenance of the deep- 
est reverence. With a friendly smile, she said, “* Henry, are you well 
to-day ?”” “ Hush !—hush!” replied he, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
and gazing earnestly on the space around her. ‘ Hush !—there are angels 
with you! They have given you their voice!” 

But let not the formalist suppose that he can work such miracles as these, 
in the professed name of Jesus. Vain is the Scripture or the prayer, re- 
peated by rote. ‘They must be the meek utterance of a heart overflowing 
with love, for to such only do the angels “ lend their voice.” L. M. ¢. 


CHEERING SIGNS. 


The Signs of the Times are many and varied. They are all around 
us. We only need that our eyes be divinely anointed to see—to read 
therein, for they are even the Hand Writing of God. 

First. Note the books that are just now brought before the people. 1 
have just finished reading “‘ An address on the Prevention of Pauperism,’’ 
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by Walter Channing.”* This book, as a whole, is an extraordinary pro- 
duction. I say as a whole, for the preface is a brilliant of the first water. 
But my purpose is not to praise. Good deeds are their own reward. The 
state of England has been presented to us often, till we have almost come 
to think that there is no misery at home. Here is a book that tells us of 
our own land, and of our free states. It shows us what we might have 
known without its showing, that the poor find no place in God’s sanctuary, 
(I use words in their popular acceptation ; [ hold not myself responsible 
for abuses of our language,) that the poor are annually sold like slaves or 
beasts to the /owest bidder; that light, and air, and water, Heaven’s best 
and freest gifts, are not the property of the Poor. What mental culture, 
refinement, self dependence, and the feeling that they are Men and Wo- 
men are all shut out from the Mass of the Poor. We learn, too, that no 
one is secure against many of the ills of poverty, for chance and change 
happen to all. ‘The Man or the Woman whose soul burns with the 
truest desire to bless his kind, who may labor for others, and give all his 
means, of whatever kind, whether money or golden thoughts, may, most 
probably will, fall sick amid his earnest, too earnest efforts. What then ? 
Charity, if he can ask it—suffering if he cannot—or he may be sold. 
We can do that for our Saviour. But bitterness aside. We know one 
who has done for the world all that an earnest soul could do, freely, with- 
out seeking worldly gain, and so poor is this laborer as to ask asa gift 
this book of its author. So strong was the desire to know the state of the 
great brotherhood of want, that even the shame of poverty hindered not 
the request. 

How eloquently speaks the author of this Address of the deeper miseries 
of poverty, the miseries of the soul. 1 would gladly quote much from 
his pages, but I would have all read all of his book. He makes this grave 
charge, that society creates its own evils; that pauperism is the result 
inevitable of our present social arrangements; and fully does he sustain 
the charge. Speaking of the Law of Licence, and of murder committed 
under the influence of intoxicating drinks, the writer says, “‘ Now let 
society look to this as it may—let us look at it as we will—there is another 
party to this sale, to this murder, and to this execution. And who is that 
party? I answer, it is society itse/f. In the midst of the living light the 
clear unquestioned knowledge which is now possessed in regard to this 
matter, society is the first, the principal party in all this evil, in all this 
wo.” And here we behold, though this is not plainly brought to view in 
the book, the effect of isolated and antagonistic interests. Dr. Channing 
has not entered in detail upon the remedy for the evils of society which 
he has so eloquently, feelingly, and beautifully exposed, but he gives the 
great law of human improvement and perfection, when he says, “ In con- 
clusion, how are these things to be accomplished ? The question comes 
to us from the whole civilized world, and we must not send it back void. 
Ours is the great subject with statesman and philanthropist—with the poli- 
tical economist, and the simplest enquirer for truth. And what is the 
answer? ‘To this there is but one reply. Society must be remodelled— 
the Christian element must enter into its organization after such a manner 
as it has never done since the Reformation. ‘Christendom must be Chris- 





* This book has been already noticed, but we are very glad to attract attention to it 
‘gain, and so print this article of a correspondent. 
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tianized.’ ‘Temporary shiftswill no longer suffice. Men, yes, all men, 
must come to this work in earnest. Let Prevention of Poverty, and Re. 
demption from it, be our motto, and our unalterable purpose and work, 
Let the sentiment of brotherhood which has so long been buried beneath 
its opposites in all their forms, declare itself as it has never done amongst 
men. For selfishness let there be true charity—for self-indulgence self. 
sacrifice. Christianity is equal to all this, and to all other human de. 
mand. Give to it its place on earth and in the human heart, and we 
shall want nothing more. Let men but say, ‘in the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth,’ and they will work miracles.” ‘The question now comes home 
to us, how shall we give to Christianity its place upon the earth? The 
wise and good answer, make men’s interest harmonize. Let all live for 
each, and each for all. Antagonism is giving place to individualism, 
Men “come out ” from the Church, the professions from society. But 
individualism must give place to sympathy, to harmony. The Law of 
Love will reach and regulate all things in God’s time. 

The necessity for change is pressed upon us from every side. Men be. 
gin to see that crime and misery may and must be swept from our Earth, 
Revelations are made in the Light of Faith, where men have least looked 
for revelations. ‘Saul is amongst the Prophets,” for Novelists have 
turned preachers, and the truths of Eugene Sue fall with startling power 
on men’s hearts. ‘The weak and ignorant start back and say these things 
are too horrible. Let those shrink who must— but men of might, nerved 
with Divine power, say, “such things are—we will not, like children, 
shut our eyes ; we will look at the evil; we will seek the remedy.” In 
the Mysteries of Paris, by Eugene Sue, we see that society is the parent of 
crime, that virtue is living in the heart of those whom men call criminals, 
and whom they shudder even to pass by ; and not alone from the truthful 
pages of this fiction need we learn this; but if we will be less of Pharisees 
and more of Christians, and go among the publicans and sinners of our 
own times, we may learn the lesson even more effectually. It is beautiful 
to see the recognition of human brotherhood that is growing around us. 
Men begin to feel that it is by no means the highest holiness to tuck up 
their garments and pass by on the other side when an erring brother or 
sister is in their path. The deep depths of drunkenness and of the den of 
infamy where men and women are still human in their utter abandonment, 
cry unto us, and they must and will be answered ; God wiil suffer no one 
of his children to be holy, or happy entirely, till all are so. 


“Tn nature’s chain, whatever link you strike, 
Truth, or ten thousandth breaks the chain alike.” 


The books of the day are to me so many Providences. I rejoice in 
them with a joy not to be expressed. Let the Apostles of Truth who 
speak to us as they are moved, take courage ; though their hearts may sink 
at times, and they may seem to be overwhelmed; though the Living 
Word may come through them, and yet not seem to enrich them--still 
they are favored ones. They live in the Invisible, aod the visible shall 
not always enthrall. Six days shalt thou labor, and then comes the sev- 
enth. ‘A rest remaineth.”” One more Prophet and Teacher and sweet 
Lyrist will I name, and I have done, at least for the present. A gem 
of a book is Longfellow’s “Spanish Student.” Justice is here done 
woman. Her holy truth is shown to have a deeper and truer home 
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than Form—Conventialism has tco long claimed to be the legitimate and 
needed guardian of purity. ‘That there is a purity in woman, high above 
all conventialisms, and Heaven-wide from all license, is clearly shown 
jin the pages of this exquisite Poem. We thank God and men for books 
such as these. M. S. G. 
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LETTER FROM MR. J. H. ETZLER. 


The wise man examines before he judges, 
The fool judges before he examines. 


New York, November 9, 1843, 
To rHE EprTrors oF THE PHALANX: 


GENTLEMEN—On the point of my departure for England, upon invita- 
tion to carry my inventions into practice there, the second number of THe 
PHALANX, containing a paragraph highly complimentary to me and my in- 
ventions, has been handed to me, and as I think it claims some reply il- 
lustrative of the subject to the readers of your paper, I request the publi- 
cation of the following brief remarks. 

It is very usual to denote any person who ventures to publish to the world 
anything out of the customary way, either as a fool or an extraordinary 
genius, or both at once by different parties, which may be all very well 
when no mischief is done by it; but if | may be permitted to speak for 
myself, [ lay claim to neither one nor the other of these titles, conceiving 
myself to be a common sense, matter-of-fact man, and neither more nor 
less. If any person is able to show that any assertion of mine is not 
proved by facts known to the world, he can do more than any person has 
done, or in my opinion, will ever be able to do. My whole System rests 
upon facts already well known. 

I will state the nature of my inventions, explained in my publications 
entitled: ‘The Paradise by powers of Nature and Machinery,” “The 
New World or Mechanical System,” and “ Description of the Naval Auto- 
maton,” which may be obtained upon application to my agent, Mr. S. 8. 
Rex, No. 5 South Third-street, Philadelphia—if by letter, post paid. 

In these works I have proved: 

ist. That there is a superabundance of Wind Power : 

2d. That this power can be converted into Water Power to any extent, 
working without intermission, or at intervals as may be required: 

3d. That consequently all stationary machinery may be driven by a 
power that costs nothing: 

4th. That a locomotive (simple) machine may be driven by those sta- 
tionary powers and applied to agriculture or any other useful purpose : 

5th. ‘That canals and roads (without rails) and any excavation or ele- 
vation of earth can be effected by the same means, and the boats and 

wagons respectively be propelled by stationary powers so obtained, in a 

similar way to that now done by stationary engines on inclined planes : 

6th. That the Wind power at sea can be so applied that one man at the 
helm may manage the sails with quickness and safety in all cases : 

7th. That the Waves may be used to propel ships with much greater 
power than any steam engine yet applied, and under all circumstances, and 

With vessels of any size : 

8th. That steam power may be generated by solar heat concentrated 
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by flat Mirrors or reflectors of cheap materials and simple construction 
for various great purposes on sea and land : 

9th. That instead of hollow ships, as fragile almost as a bottle of glass, 
to the great loss and peril of human lives and property, floats of a peculiar 
shape and construction may be used to serve all purposes and avoid all 
danger: 

10th. That the three powers of wind, waves and steam can be applied 
simultaneously for the propulsion of floats or ships, and cause a proportion. 
ate greater speed than any hitherto known on sea: 

llth. That by the great heat of said burning mirrors, clay and sand 
may be vitrified for great useful purposes, such as buildings, &c. : 

12th. That the globe could produce more than a thousand times suff. 
cient to supply the wants of the present population on the earth : 

13th. That the physical, moral and intellectual wants of every human 
being, to the full extent of its capacity, could be supplied and secured for 
ever without the necessity of compulsive labor: 

14th. That consequently, the Earth might be made a real Paradise— 
and if it is not, it is to be ascribed merely to brutish dullness and absence 
of reason. 

Now, one of the first results of these facts, which may startle vulgar, 
uninquiring, unreasoning minds, is, that, for instance, a rectangular frame, 
one rod broad, ploughing one rod at once by a number of ploughs or 
other tools, and moving at the rate of two miles per hour, will plough 
an area six hundred and forty rods long and one rod broad, equal to four 
acres—consequently, in twenty-four hours, twenty-four times four acres, or 
nearly one hundred acres—consequently, in one hundred days—the ave. 
rage number of ploughing days in a year—one hundred times one hun. 
dred acres,—that is, ten thousand acres; and as one hundred thousand 
men could do no more at such a frame, for governing it, than one man can 
do, and as this is all that is required to superintend the operation, it 
follows that three men, releasing each other at every eight hours, could 
plough ten thousand acres. But as it requires no more trouble to per- 
form all the other work of pulverizing the ground, &c., the same number 
may cultivate ten thousand acres then as the finest garden. But as breadth 
of the locomotive and speed of action can be doubled and tripled in pro- 
portion to the power employed, (of which there is abundance costing no- 
thing,) that quantity of ten thousand acres might be doubled, tripled, quad- 
rupled, &c. Consequently, three men can produce by those means 
enough for the physical wants of ten, twenty, or thirty thousand men or 
more. Consequently, ultimately food and other necessary commodities 
for man may, and will become, as cheap as water. There are a great 
many other consequences to follow from the same facts—but what are 
mathematical consequences to a clown, or to a parrot, who talks but does 
not reason? However, they will imitate what they will see done by oth- 
ers, the opportunity to do which may soon be afforded them. 

Patents are taken out by me, and licenses, accompanied by all the in- 
structions required, are sold by my agent, Mr. S. S. Rex, Philadelphia. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, etc., 
J. H. ETZLER. 





